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Foreword 


we suggested that our scope would be as 

wide as we could make it, and that the 
historical studies we hoped to include would 
cover many different aspects of the past 
activities of the human race—with particular 
reference to their effect upon the present 
day—from the triumphs of art and literature 
to the achievements of science and industry. 
In the current issue, our third, we are glad 
to be able to announce several new depar- 
tures. With an article by Sir Henry 
Bashford we enter the field of scientific 
history ; and his account of the discovery 
of anaesthesia will be followed by a further 
essay, describing the gradual evolution of 
the theory of antisepsis. Naval history is 
introduced by a short biography of a famous 


|: THE first number of HISTORY TODAY 


eighteenth-century admiral; Geoffrey Grig- 
son, writing of Stonehenge, examines the 
influence of that mysterious prehistoric 
monument on the imagination of later ages ; 
while Quentin Bell’s discussion of dress- 
reform emphasizes the link between the 
fashions of a period and its social and moral 
trends. Other new features are a corres- 
pondence column, to which we invite our 
readers to contribute their individual views 
and criticisms, short bibliographies and a 
page of Historical Brevities, a monthly selec- 
tion of historical dicta, each selection con- 
cerned with a single theme or personality. 
The series of articles we have already 
launched—British Towns and Cities and 
Painting and History—will be resumed in 
future issues. 
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1900-1950 





By D. W. BROGAN 


HEN TOM APPLETON, the Boston wit, 

W said that “ good Americans, when 
they die, go to Paris ”, the heavenly 

city had much the appearance it has to-day. 
None of the big cities of the world in outward 
appearance has changed so little. Of all the 
great monuments of central Paris, only the 
group of buildings on the hill of Chaillot, 
replacing the Trocadero, was erected in this 
century. All the rest, Notre Dame, the Louvre, 
the Palais Royal, the Arc de Triomphe, the 
Sacré Coeur, the Eiffel Tower, were parts of 
the Paris landscape when in the last year of the 
nineteenth century Paris launched the last 
really great exhibition. Among the visitors to 
the Exhibition was the American historian, 
Henry Adams. Disdaining the pictures and 
sculptures, he was fascinated by the hall of the 
machines. ‘“‘ He began to feel the forty-feet 
dynamos as a moral force. . . . The planet itself 
seemed less impressive, in its old-fashioned, 
deliberate annual or daily revolution than this 
huge wheel.” He had grasped the nature of 
the change. For though Paris looks, at first 





sight in 1950, much as it looked in 1900, it has 
felt the impact of the dynamo and of the other 
technical conquests of which the world now 
lives in awe and fear. 

The Paris of 1900 still lay largely inside the 
fortifications of the reign of Louis-Philippe, 
the fortifications that had resisted the Germans 
in 1870 and the French Republican army 
besieging the Communards in 1871. Far more 
compact than London, Paris, scattered outside 
the circle of the walls, included villages and 
small towns, each with its own character ; and, 
even inside the walls, places like Montmartre 
preserved something of their recent rural past. 
The horse buses and the horse cabs had hardly 
changed since the days of Napoleon III. 
Indeed, the whole city bore the mark of that 
unlucky emperor and his ruthless Prefect of 
the Seine, Baron Haussmann. The boulevards 
that the Prefect had cut were the centre of 
Paris life ; the drastic clearances he had made, 
for example, around Notre Dame, had abolished 
“‘ the last enchantment of the Middle Ages ”’. 
The most magnificent monument of the Second 
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A MEETING IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 1908 


Empire, the Opera, was completed ; and the 
straight grey streets, the little “ squares ” with 
their trees, the great railway stations, all the 
outward signs of the Paris we know, were there 
—the Paris of Mark Twain and Henry James, 
of Arnold Bennett and George Moore. 

It was not only the Exhibition that made 
1900 an important year for Paris. In that year, 
following London and preceding New York, 
the city opened its first underground, the 
present Ligne I from the Porte Maillot to the 
Porte de Vincennes. It was a more significant 
addition than the new Pont Alexandre III, 
which commemorated the alliance with the 
Russia of the Tsars, or the Grand Palais and 
Petit Palais, which commemorated the Exhibi- 
tion. For as the underground system grew, 
Paris became more united. The suburban 
railway system, of course, with its double- 
decked trains, encouraged the development of 
a suburban fringe like that of London or of 


New York. But Paris was still a city bounded 
by walls, as Manhattan is bounded by water. 
Signs of change, however, were already 
evident in the towns and villages of the Banlieue. 
The industrial revolution had at last arrived in 
France : and Bobigny and Saint-Denis were 
developing into industrial towns of the type 
already so familiar in England. The Paris 
worker was less and less the small, independent, 
ingenious, rebellious craftsman or shopkeeper 
of tradition. With a heritage of revolt in his 
blood, he did not take easily to factory-life or 
any other form of discipline. He was, never- 
theless, a proletarian, an industrial worker ; 
and central Paris, where there were still tens 
of thousands of craftsmen and craftswomen, 
was in process of being spiritually cut-off from 
the new agglomerations that lay beyond the 
walls. If central Paris was the Paris of Napoleon 
Il1I—or in some districts, like the Marais, 
incorporated relics of a far older city—the new 
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MEDIEVAL PARIS 


The Corner of the Rue Larrey, 
now demolished 


Paris of gas works, electricity works and auto- 
mobile factories had no historical precedent. 
This was not the Paris the tourist saw, and 
Paris was still a centre of international tourism, 
with visitors ranging from the millionaire 
patrons of the Tournée des grands ducs to the 
docile clients of Thomas Cook’s agency ; but, 
as always in the past, Paris drew on all nations, 
It had its permanent colonies, industrious 
Italians and Belgians, idle Americans and 
English. As in the days of Cellini and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, it attracted the artist and the 
student. Joyce, Rilke, Apollinaire, Isadora 
Duncan, Picasso, Modigliani sought under- 
standing and inspiration here. The success of 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps in 1913 intro- 
duced the Russian Ballet to Western Europe. 





Then, Paris, of course, was the centre of 
fashion. Worth and Paquin were sacred names ; 
and new names were heard—for example, that 
of Poiret. It was also the setting of great public 
festivities—the race meetings at Chantilly and 
Longchamps, and such splendid occasions as 
the visit of King Edward VII in 1903—the 
first reigning English king to visit Paris since 
the coronation of Henry VI as King of France 
in Notre Dame.* Nor had private splendours 
yet begun to decay. In the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, Proust’s Guermantes continued to 
play out their imitation or parody of the Court 
of Versailles. 

In August, 1914, that world received a 
mortal wound. But before the catastrophe 
there had been ominous signs—outbreaks of 
social disorder like the affair of the “ motor 
bandits ”’, besieged in their hide-out by regular 
infantry : scandals such as the assassination of 
the editor of Figaro by Madame Caillaux, the 
wife of the Prime Minister. Storm clouds hung 
over the Balkans. Finally the blow fell ; the 
walls were plastered with the tricolour notices 
calling to arms “ the armies of land and sea ”’, 
and, when the President of the Republic, 
Poincaré, announced that “‘ mobilization is not 
war ”’, very few believed him. A royalist fanatic 
murdered the great Socialist leader, Jaurés, as 
the reservists went off to the barracks. The 
government had ready its list of political sus- 
pects who might resist the mobilization order ; 
but it decided to take a risk ; the revolutionaries 
were not arrested ;{ and mobilization proceeded 
with admirable smoothness. The first news 
from the frontier was bad. France was once 
more invaded, and all the dreadful memories 
and fears of 1870 sprang to life again. 

Paris prepared for a siege : if the fortifs were 
obsolete, the wide-flung system of forts of “‘ the 
entrenched camp of Paris ” was not. Trenches 
were dug, barricades erected ; civilians with- 
drew and the Battle of the Marne began. 
German cavalry raided the racing stables at 
Chantilly from which they could see the Eiffel 
Tower. General Galliéni was the military 
governor of Paris and, since the Government 
had left for Bordeaux, all power was in his 


* Queen Victoria made a state visit in 1855. 


t One of them was a young Socialist deputy, 
Pierre Laval. 
















































































hands.* Whether the “ miracle of the Marne ” 
was due to Joffre or Galliéni is a profitless con- 
troversy. Each had a share ; but what the public 
remembered was the use of a fleet of taxicabs to 
carry troops on to the German flank. The great 
manoeuvre of the Marne was not decided by 
a few thousand troops in taxis ; but the city 
was saved as the Germans swerved away from 
Paris. 
Then came the four long grim years of 
military stalemate. Every day Clemenceau, the 
) indefatigable preacher of war to the end, carried 
| at the top of his paper the legend : “‘ The Ger- 
mans are at Noyon.” Home again in Paris, 
) Ministers and deputies wrangled. Prices 
} soared, and inflation paved the way for immense 
social changes. The franc today is worth, 
roughly one thirty-sixth of what it was worth 
: in 1914. Inside Paris were poverty and wealth, 
: Spartan austerity and outrageous spending. 
At the Ritz, Proust was giving the last of his 
extravagant parties. While Allied ministers 
and generals came and went, news from Russia 
stirred the old revolutionary traditions of the 
Paris workers, now more and more accumu- 
lated in the industrial suburbs, though Ménil- 
montant and Bellevue still preserved their 
ancient character. When, in March, 1918, the 
) great German offensive broke first the British 
and afterwards the French front, Paris was 
thrust back into the war zone. But in June the 
3 tide halted ; in July it turned ; and on 11th 
November, the news of victory came and the 
lights of Paris blazed out. The German guns 
in the Place de la Concorde were thrown into 
the Seine, and the crowds poured across the 
river to the War Office in the Rue Saint 
Dominique, where Clemenceau, hearing them, 
came to the window, cried “ Vive la France ” 
and disappeared. 

Next it was the turn of Woodrow Wilson, 
received with an enthusiasm that none could 
remember having seen equalled; for the 
American President embodied an exhausted 
people’s hopes of peace. But, by May, when 
the Treaty of Versailles was signed, some of 











* The exodus of ministers, deputies, journalists, 
led a humorist to parody the Marseillaise : 


“* Aux gares, citoyens ! 
Montez dans les wagons. ” 
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A BOOKSTALL IN PARIS 


those hopes had already vanished.+ Paris, it is 
true, had suffered little damage—and more from 
the German gun, “ Big Bertha,” than from the 
primitive aircraft of 1914-18. But France as a 
whole was desperately impoverished ; and that 
impoverishment was reflected in the fall of the 
franc and in the diminished splendour of the 
post-war capital. By 1927, however, the worst 
of the crisis seemed to have passed ; the franc, 
in fact if not in form, had been stabilized at a 
fifth of its previous value ; most of the material 
damage had been repaired ; and the city entered 
a new phase of expansion and embellishment. 
The most important change was the abolition 
of the old fortifications : Paris was no longer a 


+ Although the Peace Treaty of 1919 is called the 
Treaty of Versailles because it was signed there, 
nearly all the negotiations took place in Paris itself. 








fortress but an open city. Meanwhile, American 
influences were strong; and the Champs 
Elysées, once an avenue of great private houses, 
became a thoroughfare of cinemas, of motor 
salesmen, of flashy new cafés replacing in 
public esteem those of the old grands boule- 
vards. At last, the Boulevard Haussmann ;was 
completed, and on it began to appear new 
glittering office buildings designed in a vaguely 
** American style”. There were new and more 
genuinely modern apartment houses in Auteuil, 
in Passy, round the Quai d’Orsay. Fashion 
followed the trend ; the Rue Royale, the Rue 
de la Paix were still centres of Ja haute couture, 
but the newer firms were to be found off the 
Champs Elysées rather than in the old streets. 

Great private houses became fewer ; and 
there were more and more smart new hotels. 
As the underground was pushed out beyond 
the ring of the old fortifications, Paris, except 
for legal purposes, was submerged in the 
Department of the Seine. Nearly five million 
people lived in the Department and many 
hundreds of thousands of them lived very badly. 
Central Paris had always been overcrowded by 
London standards ; and now, in the newly 
urbanized areas, appeared the phenomenon of 
the mal lotis, the badly-housed. They were 
badly housed, indeed, in shacks and worse 
than shacks ; and from among them came much 
support for the new and agressive Communist 
party. 

The contrast between the glittering centre 
and its drab surroundings was ignored by 
visitors and neglected by politicians. As long 
as the world boom lasted, one might hope that 
natural increase in wealth would provide a 
remedy. Meantime, why not then enjoy “ /e 
vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourdhui”’ after the 
horrors of the recent conflict? But in 1929, 
the New York stock market collapsed. France, 
for a while escaped the worst of the slump, and 
the preparations went on for the colonial 
exhibition of 1931 that left Paris with a magni- 
ficent zoo at Vincennes. An energetic arch- 
bishop was furnishing the suburban regions 
with new churches. But the world crisis would 
not be denied. As a centre of luxury trade, 
Paris was particularly vulnerable to the 
economic troubles of remote New York and 
Buenos Aires. 








It was no time for feeble leadership ; 
France at the moment was feebly led. A 
scandal, not in itself of first-rate importance, 
was handled in such a way as to suggest that 
the Prime Minister, M. Camille Chautemps, 
was less anxious to clear up the Stavisky case 
than to protect his borther-in-law. Already 
Fascist leagues were in existence, inspired by 
the example of Italy and Germany; un- 
organized discontent flourished; the Com- 
munists were busily fishing in troubled waters ; 
and these factors produced the outbreaks of 
rioting that culminated in a mob attack on 
6th February, 1934, on the Chamber of 
Deputies. The police fires ; there were deaths ; 
for the first time in this century, there was 
bloodshed in the Paris streets.* 

The government of M. Daladier who had 
succeeded M. Chautemps fell, as had the 
government of Guizot in 1848. But the régime, 
unlike the monarchy in 1848, survived. A 
national government was formed under M. 
Doumergue, of which the most prominent 
member was Marshal Pétain. But the drift of 
opinion was away from the would-be strength- 
eners of the executive. The Left was more 
afraid of a possible Fascist coup than of 
financial disorder. The Front Populaire was 
formed—a loose alliance running from Com- 
munists to Radicals which, in the summer of 
1935, seemed not only to promise the republic’s 
safety, but the return of the Communists, that 
is the most militant section of the French 
workers, to the national fold. It is not sur- 
prising that the Fourteenth of July that year 
was celebrated with unusual fervour. A great 
procession moved eastward to the Bastille. 
On one car were seated, in fraternal amity, 
Radical, Socialist and Communist leaders, 
above them was a vast tricolour. As the pro- 
cession entered the Place de la Nation, the 
flag ripped asunder, the white and blue being 
torn from the red. Was this possibly an omen ? 
at least one spectator asked himself. 

At the elections of 1936 the Front Populaire 
won an overwhelming victory. But even 
before the new government was formed, under 


*It was noted ironically that the Pont de la 
Concorde had shortly before been widened, thus 
making access to the Chamber much easier for the 
mob. 



















OMNIBUS 


the Socialist leader, Léon Blum, the Paris 
workers had occupied the automobile plants 
and other large factories, insisting on shorter 
hours, higher pay, paid holidays—reforms 
very desirable but also very expensive. At the 
same time the Communist leaders refused 
pressing invitations to enter the government. 
They preferred to stay outside, claiming credit 
for the successes, and exploiting the failures, 
of their Socialist rivals. As it turned out, they 
were able to do both. The world crisis, having 
come later to France than to other countries, 
had a longer run there. The national income 
scarcely rose ; a necessary devaluation of the 
franc further weakened and embittered the 
middle-classes ; the burning question of the 
Spanish Civil War divided the coalition. By 
1938, the Front Populaire was dead. 1937 had 
seen the Exhibition, the last great Parisian 
show, which gave Paris its last large group of 
public monuments, the museums on the Hill 
of Chaillot. But, when it opened, it was barely 
half finished ; and visitors’ eyes turned towards 
the two formidable and similar pavilions of the 
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Third Reich and the Soviet Union, that had 
been built to face one another. 

By now war was visibly approaching. The 
Czechoslovak crisis and a general mobiliza- 
tion were followed by the hysterically welcomed 
respite of Munich and by an abortive general 
strike. Paris was entering into the shadow.* 
The fears with which France entered the war 
of 1939 were multiplied by the decision of the 
French Communist party to reverse its pas- 
sionately preached policy of resistance to Hitler 
and support the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union. This meant that the most militant 
leaders of the French working-class were to 
be neutral. The government dissolved the 
party, imprisoned most of its parliamentary 
leaders, dissolved the municipal councils con- 


* I remember being taken to the terrace of the 
Sacré Coeur in the late Spring of 1939 by an old and 
distinguished Frenchman. He pointed to the North 
and said: “‘ My grandfather used to shoot snipe 
there”, and then, waving his hand over Paris, he 
said : * Look over Paris ; you may never see it again.” 
His pessimism was common. 











trolled by the Communists. It was very differ- . 


ent from the “ union sacree”’ of 1914. In the 
Spring, the disasters began ; and all through 
May the news grew worse. Paris was declared 
an open city ; and, for the fourth time in less 
than one hundred and thirty years, it was 
occupied, 

The years that ensued were the hardest in 
the history of the city, at any rate since the 
religious wars. The defeat was so complete, 
the conviction of German victory so general, 
that Parisians were stunned into docility and 
silence. Only the vocal allies of the Germans, 
ex-Communists like Doriot, ex-Socialists like 
Déat, could speak. But as German superiority 
became less assured, the old spirit showed signs 
of reviving. Soon “ the Resistance” was born— 
originally a matter of clandestine tracts, of 
counter-propaganda to that issued by the 
French partisans of Hitler’s New Europe, which 
later developed into a conspiracy, or rather into 
two conspiracies. On the one hand, there were 
the groups openly Communist or under Com- 
munist direction: on the other, the groups 
either “ Gaullist” in inspiration or sym- 
pathetic with General de Gaulle. After the 
invasion of Russia, the Communists became 
increasingly militant, increasingly reckless of 
their own and others’ safety. Their main aim 
was the salvation of the Revolution; the 
liberation of France, or of Paris, was only a 
means to an end. For the other Resistance 
groups, the liberation of Paris and France was 
an end to which the victory of Russia was a 
means. Each side eyed the other with suspicion, 
but a working compromise was found. Each 
had its martyrs, shot or tortured to death in 
the fortress of Mont Valérien. The leaders of 
each group lived “underground”. By the 
Spring of 1944, the organization was complete 
—a conspiracy more extensive than either the 
Germans or the collaborating authorities 
suspected, 


All interest was now directed to the 
approaching invasion. On 6th June, the news 
came. ‘“‘ They had landed.” Three days 
before, General de Gaulle had proclaimed the 
Provisional Government of the Republic at 
Algiers. As the battle in Normandy developed, 
life in Paris grew increasingly grim. More and 
more of the areas on which the city depended 
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for food were cut off ; the “ Maquis ”’, rising 
in the Centre, severed the electricity supply ; 
imports of coal ended. By August, the situation 
was desperate. It was above all desperate for 
the collapsing Vichy régime. 

Now that liberation, in some form, was at 
hand, Paris filled with schemers—Vichy officials 
devoted to the Marshal who hoped to do a deal 
with the Anglo-Americans and with de Gaulle : 
Laval who wished to recall the National 
Assembly suspended in 1940 and do a deal with 
the regular politicians : desperate partisans of 
Hitler’s ““ New Order” who still trusted in 
secret weapons : and the Resistance, united on 
two points—no deals and active participation 
of Paris in its own liberation. 

Suddenly a problem of the utmost serious- 
ness faced the Resistance leaders. It had 
become evident that the course of the war was 
leaving Paris on one side, and that the city 
would not be rapidly freed by an allied advance, 
for the plan of campaign made it of little 
importance to either Allies or Germans. To 
the Communists this mattered little. They 
were willing to make Paris another Warsaw to 
stake their claim to be the leaders and rulers 
of the Resistance. For the others it was not so 
simple. 

When the revolt came, these divergencies 
were made manifest. The collaborating officials 
learned, to their astonishment, that all their 
departments were honeycombed with Resist- 
ance groups; the Germans were equally 
surprised. On 19th August, the insurrection 
broke out led by the police. On paper it was a 
foolhardy affair, for though there were secret 
military organizations in existence grouping 
20,000 men—about equal in numbers to the 
German garrison—not one in five had any kind 
of weapon. Many of the first attacks, indeed, 
were launched to secure weapons from the 
Germans ; and, had the German military 
governor been a zealous Nazi, the movement 
would have been soon crushed or Paris would 
have suffered terrible reprisals from German 
tanks, artillery and planes. 

But General von Choltitz, the new governor 
of “‘ Gross Paris ”’, was not a Nazi. He had no 
desire to go down in history as the man who 
destroyed Paris. The city was of no military 
importance and would soon be evacuated any- 
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STREET FIGHTING IN PARIS, 1944 


way. And at first he was induced to regard the 
seizures of ministries and town halls as merely 
part of a civil war between collaborators and the 
Resistance. He was prepared, therefore, to 
look on, as his predecessors had looked on at 
the suppression of the Commune in 1871 ; and 
the non-Communist leaders of the revolt were 
prepared to strike a bargain to secure the 
liberation of hostages and save the garrisons 
of places like the Prefecture of Police from 
German reprisals. A truce was arranged, but 
from the beginning was broken by both sides. 
General von Choltitz was forced to act. The 
Swedish Consul and other neutral residents 
pleaded with him in his Headquarters at the 
Hotel Meurice ; but he had his duty to do, 
though he did not do it with any great 
enthusiasm.* 

But, as the fighting continued, the critical 
position of the insurgents became clear. 
Barricades were raised, and more and more 


* Thus the only important material reprisal was 
the attempted burning of the Grand Palais. Unfor- 
tunately, the Paris fire brigade succeeded in putting 
the fire out. 


people joined in the struggle ; but the fact 
remained that Paris was unarmed. The police 
who had first risen had nearly all been disarmed 
by the Germans ; and there had been no such 
wholesale dropping of arms on Paris as had 
helped the “‘ Maquis” prepare. Paris could 
be saved on one condition only : Allied troops 
must rush to her aid. 

It was no more the policy of General 
Eisenhower than of the Germans to fight in 
and around Paris. But at last, political and 
sentimental considerations prevailed; and 
General Leclerc, commanding the French 
armoured division that had landed in 
Normandy, was given permission to make a 
dash for Paris. When the tanks began to 
arrive, the most serious fighting was between 
the more fanatical German garrisons and the 
men of Leclerc’s division. Von Choltitz gave 
in, leaving the Meurice by the back door in the 
Rue du Mont Thabor ; and, two hours later, 
on 25th August General de Gaulle arrived at the 
Gare Montparnasse. 

For the first time, the Parisians saw the 
legendary figure. Having insisted on walking 
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down the Champs Elysées where his great 
height made him easily visible and vulnerable, 
he went on to Notre Dame and there, in front 
of the Cathedral, someone fired a shot. There 
was panic among the spectators, and a general 
fusillade. Whether the last desperate militia- 
men started the affair, or whether it was an 
accident, no one can say with certainty.* At 
Notre Dame itself there was another hitch, for 
the Resistance regarded Cardinal Suhard as a 
collaborationist and refused to allow him to 
welcome the General; but there, in the 
Cathedral, the Liberation was celebrated. Had 
a stray shot then killed de Gaulle, it would 
have been an apotheosis. 

Now that they had achieved Liberation, 
Parisians had to live through it. A hard life it 
proved to be. Every bridge between Paris and 
the sea was down. Feeding the great city 
presented a problem of the utmost difficulty. 
There was neither electricity nor gas available. 
There were no buses and very inadequate 
underground services. The city was flooded 
with Allied troops and officials requiring 
privileged treatment. But Paris was free and 
showed its heart in the tumultuous reception 
it gave to Mr. Churchill—a reception that 
eclipsed its welcome of Woodrow Wilson 
twenty-three years earlier. After all, it owed 
him more. 

Peace came—without the conditions of 
peace. One of the oddest sounds to be heard on 
Parisian pavements was the “clop, clop” of 
the fashionable women’s wooden shoes. Food 
was scarce and dear; inflation rampant ; 
children showed signs of malnutrition. Yet 
life began to come back. Bridges and railways 
were repaired with astonishing speed ; the first 
buses reappeared, and the first taxis. That 
summer Paris seemed to regain something of 
her old grace ; but the winter months were 
very different. In 1945 and 1946 repeated 
power cuts plunged whole quarters into dark- 
ness. Fuel was still terribly scarce, food 
depressingly dear. The quality of bread was 
infamous, and coffee and cigarettes became 
better currency than the depreciating franc. 

Politics, too, divided Paris. Between the 


* M. Adrien Dansette, whose admirable Histoire 
de la Libération de Paris I have followed, thinks that 
the whole episode was accidental. 


opposite parties of the Resistance the alliance 
was wearing thin. General de Gaulle retired ; 
the Communists were forced out of the govern- 
ment, and strikes and rioting marked their 
resentment. There were the great state trials 
of Pétain and Laval. Prisons were full of real 
or alleged collaborators. The very bad harvest 
of 1947 added to the general discomfort. But 
Marshall Aid was on the way ; and the years 
of rapid and ingenious reconstruction began 
to pay dividends. New building was even 
undertaken, and some slum clearance if little 
re-housing. The Paris theatre presented the 
works of such gifted dramatists as Sartre, 
Salacrou, Camus, Anouilh ; music flourished. 
The Louvre was open and cleaned, “ made 
glorious all within ”. Fashion resumed her old 
role and, defying the wartime aggression of 
New York, the “ New Look” was launched 
and the women of the Western world obediently 
sprang to attention. A series of great inter- 
national congresses met in Paris—meetings of 
ministers, meetings of the United Nations. 
“UNESCO” was housed in the Hotel 
Majestic, one of the last German strongholds 
to surrender. There was a new constitution ; 
a President in the Elysée, an Assembly in the 
Palais Bourbon, something like a Senate in the 
Luxembourg.* Visitors poured in ; old resi- 
dents came back. The Sorbonne had 50,000 
students, many of them foreigners. The “* Cité 
Universitaire ’’, the series of national students’ 
hostels built between the two wars, was full. 
In 1878, when George Augustus Sala visited 
the great exhibition, organized to show France’s 
recovery from the disasters of 1870, he wrote 
a book called Paris Herself Again. Could that 
title had been justly applied to Paris in 1950 ? 
Not quite ; the losses, material and moral were 
too great, the shadow of another war too dark.+ 
But as the Parisians prepared to celebrate, in 
1951, the two thousandth anniversary of the 
city—dating from its first appearance in written 
history in the pages of Caesar’s Commentaries 
—they could reflect that no city in history has 
known so many triumphs and disasters over 
so long a time. 


* Now called “the Council of the Republic ”’. 
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French losses in life between 1939 and 1945 
were as great, possibly greater, than the British. 
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From the 
Chirurgiae of 
Andrea a Cruce, Venice, 1573 


URGERY, IT HAS BEEN SAID, apart from what 

might be termed First Aid, represents the 

failure of Medicine—a view recently 
emphasized both by the chemists and by 
certain schools of psycho-therapy. Given a 
profounder knowledge of the human body 
and its potential antagonists, they claim that 
amputations, excisions, surgical mutilations of 
all sorts, however skilfully performed, should 
become unnecessary and the greater part of 
Surgery obsolete ; and this is at least an ar- 
guable proposition. Within the last fifty years, 
the discovery by Paul Ehrlich of neo-salvarsan 
as an effective remedy for syphilis and the 
enormous impetus thereby given to chemo- 
therapy in general and particularly to the in- 
jection of remedial substances direct into the 
bloodstream : the advent of the sulphonamide 
group of drugs : the yet later advent, as thera- 
peutic agents, of antibiotics such as penicillin— 
the use in the human body of benign living 
organisms to combat hostile living organisms— 
have prevented a host of developments that once 
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called for surgical measures. At the same time, 
a variety of conditions, for which operations 
were not long ago performed, are now recog- 
nized as the expression of mal-adjustments 
between mind and body, for which non- 
surgical treatment is both more appropriate 
and successful. 

Most historians would agree, however, that 
the advances in Surgery during the last century 
have been relatively as great as, and certainly 
more spectacular than, those in Medicine. This 
has been due to two major events. One was 
the discovery of the part played by living 
organisms in the post-operative infections that 
caused so large a mortality, and the culminating 
work of Pasteur and Lister in the development 
of anti-sepsis in surgical technique. As a 
result, operations became possible within the 
abdomen, the chest, and the brain that no 
responsible surgeon, before their day, would 
have dared to attempt. In 1867 Lister’s first 
paper on the subject made a modest appearance 
in the Lancet and announced to an almost 
















An early operation under Ether at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 1847 


completely unnoticing general public the dawn 
of a new epoch in Surgery. 

It had been far otherwise with the equally 
crucial event a little over twenty years earlier. 
In October, 1846, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the first major operation 
under a general anaesthetic, in the modern 
sense of the word, had been successfully per- 
formed. Before the end of the year, on 
December 21st, the miracle, as it then seemed, 
had been repeated at University College 
Hospital, London. The surgeon was Robert 
Liston, the anaesthetist William Squire, the 
anaesthetic, ether: the patient’s name was 
Churchill, and the nineteen-year-old Lister 
was present as a student. Such news could 
obviously be understood by every man and 
woman in the civilized world ; and the oppo- 


From : Transactions of the American Surgical Association, vol. XV ; The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 





sition to the principle of anaesthesia and its 
earlier practitioners was very different from 
the opposition afterwards encountered by : 
Lister. Luckily for Lister, Surgery and the 
human race, it had sutsided before his work | 
began. By that time ore of the two primary 
requisites for modern Surgery had already 
been established. 

There had, of course, been many tributaries f 
leading to the discov- » of anaesthesia—the | 
actual word was coin , or resuscitated, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes ; and looking back, 
it is difficult to understand how it could have 
been so long delayed. But the same could 
probably be said of most landmark discoveries 
in the arts and sciences, each of which has 
had to wait for some fresh and imaginative eye 
looking at all the apparently unrelated evidence 
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from a slightly different angle. But, in the case 
of anaesthesia, it would almost seem as if the 
discovery, growing impatient, had precipitated 
itself. The human sponsors of its arrival were 
none of them men of outstanding genius or 
ability. There were, at any rate, many far 
greater amongst its remoter ancestors, and 
some who will probably never be known. The 
artificial easing of pain by substances ingested 
or inhaled must have had its origin in an 
extremely ancient empirical botany. The 
anodyne properties contained in such plants as 
the mandrake, the poppy and henbane had 
been known for centuries before their advocacy, 
early in the Christian era, by men like Celsus 
and Dioscorides in Europe and Hua T’o in 
China. They had probably also been used 
as an adjunct to Surgery, as they certainly 
were in the first two or three centuries A.D.—if 
only sporadically, with uncertain effect, and 
not always with official approval. 

Galen, for instance—the great man of 
Pergamos, physician to Marcus Aurelius— 
forcibly expressed his distrust of them ; and 
his teachings were to dominate Medicine in 
Europe for more than a thousand years after 
his death. Although, throughout the Middle 
Ages—off and on, and here and there—they 
were employed for anaesthetic purposes, either 
in the form of a draught or, as in the case of the 
well-known spongia somnifera, as inhalants, 
they never became a routine accompaniment 
of Surgery. Even the surgeons who employed 
them usually took the precaution of having their 
patients securely tied down before operating ; 
and by the seventeenth century most surgeons, 
if they used anything at all, were relying upon 
alcohol. This very understandably put an 
immense premium upon speed. Cheselden of 
St. Thomas’s—amateur architect, patron of 
the ring, and the friend of Pope—devised an 
operation for the removal of stone from the 
bladder, which he was able to complete in less 
than a minute, and for which he commanded 
a fee of £500; and Robert Liston could 
amputate a leg in a couple of minutes longer. 

Descendants in kind of the first pre- 
historic herbal decoction-mongers, the chemists, 
were to provide the wherewithal for anaes- 
thesia, as we now know it. But the subject had 
also been approached from another direction. 
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Galen, A.D. 131-201 


It had long been recognized that in pain there 
were such factors as foreboding and attention: 
that men absorbed in the heat of battle might 
be gravely wounded without feeling the blow ; 
and towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
a movement originated from the work of the 
Austrian, Mesmer. His theories had been 
discredited ; but some later observers con- 
sidered that not all his demonstrations were 
necessarily valueless. It was found that the 
power of “ mesmerizing ”, and the ability to 
be “‘ mesmerized,” were much more generally 
distributed than had been supposed. Reliable 
surgeons in France and America began to 
report that they had painlessly operated upon 
mesmerized patients. Elliotson of University 


College Hospital, Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine at London University, became its 
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Mesmer 


enthusiastic apostle, suffering in consequence 
loss of appointments and a good deal of 
obloquy. Esdaile in India, in 1846, recorded a 
series of seventy-three operations successfully 
performed while the subjects were in a state 
of what was now becoming known as hypnosis. 
Their achievements could not be doubted and, 
as contributions to the study of neurology and 
the localization of pain-consciousness, they 
were of considerable importance. But they did 
not provide the practical solution that was 
now near at hand. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Thomas Beddoes of Bristol, an eccentric but 
enquiring doctor, had tried to popularize the 
inhalation of various gases or vapours as a 
remedy for asthma, bronchitis, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and other chest diseases, and 
claimed to have sent himself to sleep with 
sulphuric ether. He had enlisted the help of 
James Watt, and recognized the genius of 
young Humphry Davy, whom he adopted as a 
pupil ; and Davy, while working with Beddoes, 


Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 


Sir Humphry Davy 


at the age of nineteen, found that he could 
send himself to sleep, after a pleasurable 
sensation, by inhaling the fumes of nitrous 
oxide. He administered it to his friends, 
including Roget, Southey, and Coleridge, and 
in his book on the subject, published in 1800, 
suggested that it could probably be used with 
advantage in certain surgical operations. Some 
fifteen years later, Michael Faraday, Davy’s 
pupil, again called attention to the similar 
properties of ether. But outside the laboratory, 
both gases were regarded merely as exciting 
toys. Laughing gas, as it was popularly called, 
became fashionable both for the antics that its 
inhalation provoked and the sensations that it 
provided. So did ether; and daring young 
people joined together in what were known 
as laughing gas and ether “ frolics ”’. 

The possibility that these gases, or some 
similar gas, could be seriously used as anaes- 
thetics in Surgery was probably first adum- 
brated in print by a young Shropshire doctor, 
Henry Hickman, who published a pamphlet 
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From : Man against Pain by Howard Reilly Raper, Prentice Hall, New York 


The effects of Laughing Gas 


in 1824, describing painless operations that 
he had performed upon animals under the 
influence of carbon dioxide. But, in spite of 
all his efforts to arouse interest in what he 
foresaw as a development of immense potential 
value, Hickman’s work remained ignored and 
he died, a disappointed man, in 1830. It was 
in this year, however, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that the eighteen-year-old Samuel 
Colt was touring New England giving laughing 
gas exhibitions to raise money for the patenting 
of the revolver, which was to make him famous. 
News of the exhibitions spread. As in England, 
laughing gas parties became popular ; and in 
the winter of 1841-1842, a group of young 
people in Jefferson, Georgia—then more than 
a hundred miles from the nearest railway— 
approached the local doctor, Crawford Long, 
to ask if he could supply them. Long was 
unable to comply, but answered that he could 
give them something equally good in the shape 
of sulphuric ether. Being an observant man, 
he noticed with interest that, at many of the 


subsequent ether frolics, the participants 
would fall down and bruise themselves without 
apparently suffering any pain. A possible 
professional use of the gas occurred to him and, 
on March 30th, 1842, he successfully per- 
formed a minor operation on a patient under 
its influence. Though he recorded the fact 
in his diary, he apparently failed to grasp the 
full significance of what he had achieved, and 
published no account of it. 

Beddoes had been intent on curing disease. 
Davy and Faraday had become engrossed in 
other researches. Henry Hickman had been 
ignored. Crawford Long had remained silent, 
and another four years passed by before 
anaesthesia received final and public acclama- 
tion. By then another showman, who called 
himself Professor Colton, was giving exhibitions 
of the bizarre effects produced by nitrous oxide 
and, in December, 1844, staged a show at 
Hartford, Connecticut. The demonstration 
was witnessed by a dentist, Horace Wells, 
who asked Colton if he thought that a tooth 











could be painlessly and safely extracted from a 
patient breathing the gas. Colton thought it 
might. Wells, who happened at the time to 
have a painful wisdom tooth, took the risk of 
being the patient. Colton administered the 
nitrous oxide, and an old pupil of Wells, named 
Riggs, removed the tooth without Wells being 
aware that he had done so. Wells, profoundly 
impressed, learned all that he could from 
Colton about the making of nitrous oxide 
and its administration, proceeded with growing 
confidence and success to employ it in his 
practice, and then discussed the whole position 
with another old pupil of his, W. T. G. 
Morton, a dentist in Boston. Together they 
approached J. C. Warren, Boston’s leading 
surgeon, who was sceptical but agreed to a 
demonstration before his students. Unfortu- 
nately, the patient gave a yell—though he may 
have been sufficiently unconscious not to have 
suffered pain—the students began to hiss, and 
though he continued in private to administer 
nitrous oxide to the satisfaction of his clients, 
Wells was temporarily discredited. 


But Morton did not allow himself to be 
affected by the public failure of Wells. A 
shrewd man, he was convinced that Wells had 
stumbled upon an extremely valuable dis- 
covery and, being no chemist himself, consulted 
a friend, C. T. Jackson, a well-known and 
many-sided doctor, who had the requisite 
knowledge. Jackson suggested that he should 
give ether a trial, and Morton found this at 
least as effective as nitrous oxide. He took the 
precaution of obtaining a signed and witnessed 
statement from his first ether-anaesthetized 
patient, made an ingenious form of inhaler, 
and again approached Warren. With an idea 
of securing a patent, he did not disclose the 
nature of the anaesthetic that he had been 
using and had taken steps to disguise it. But 
Warren agreed to a trial at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where he was about to 
remove a tumour from a patient’s jaw and, in 
the presence of a large concourse of observers, 
and with admirable stage-management by 
Morton, it was a convincing success. Warren 
announced his conversion, and anaesthesia had 
definitely arrived. Morton was obliged to 
disclose that the effective constituent of his 
preparation had been ether, thus opening its 
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use to Surgery everywhere ; and, although a 
bitter controversy as to priority arose between 
Horace Wells, Morton, C. T. Jackson and 
Crawford Long, it was at any rate to America 
that the world was indebted for this new and 
immeasurable benefit. 


From the beginning, there was no doubt of 
anaesthesia’s ultimate triumph, and the 
opposition, joined by some doctors, was mainly 
due to moral or ethical apprehensions, which 
rose to a climax when, in November, 1847, 
James Young Simpson of Edinburgh began 
to employ and advocate the use of an anaes- 
thetic in childbirth. Simpson, though still 
under forty, was then the leading gynaecologist 
in the British Islands and had just been 
appointed physician to Queen Victoria in 
Scotland. He had been among the first to 
welcome, and to be deeply moved by, the news 
from America; but, appreciating that ether 
was in many respects unsuitable for midwifery, 
with his usual daemonic energy he had im- 
mediately begun to look about for an alterna- 
tive. In the course of time he remembered a 
bottle of chloroform given him by Waldie, a 
Liverpool chemist—a compound that had been 
discovered almost simultaneously by Guthrie 
in New York, Soubeiran in France, and Liebig 
in Germany. With his friends and assistants, 
Matthews Duncan and George Keith, he made 
the historic experiment of November 4th, 
1847, that left them all on the floor. Within a 
few days, he had successfully anaesthetized— 
using chloroform and a pocket-handkerchief, 
and later an ordinary hollow sponge—a group 
of cases operated upon, at the Royal Infirmary, 
by his friend Miller ; and it was not very long 
before his pamphlet on chloroform was being 
reprinted in tens of thousands. 

To those who were attacking anaesthesia on 
the grounds that pain was both character- 
forming and a physiological tonic, and that it 
was wrong—even for the purposes of an 
operation—deliberately to dethrone the higher 
part of man that resided in his consciousness, 
there was now added an army of others. To 
deprive childbirth of its pain was to interfere, 
they argued, with a divinely appointed ex- 
piatory ordeal, and Simpson was denounced in 
pulpits all over the British Isles. But his whole 
life had been a battle—against poverty, against 
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Simpson experimenting with chloroform on himself and his friends 


social and official prejudice, against professional 
jealousy ; and there was very little that he did 
not know about controversial methods. To 
the doctors he could point out that anaesthesia 
was already reducing post-operative mortality 
by twenty-five per cent and, as a regular church- 
goer and a Scotsman, he was not to be out- 
argued by the theologians. In the modern 
phrase, he knew all the answers. Who but God 
Himself, according to the Bible, had put 
Adam to sleep before removing his rib? The 
word “pain”, in its biblical connection with 
child-birth, was a mis-translation of the Hebrew 
word for “ sorrow” ; and, if a divine penalty 
had, indeed, been laid upon child-bearing, 
that was under the Old Dispensation, and this 
was the New. The crime, in his opinion, was 
not to give an anaesthetic, and the majority 





was on his side. 

But it was probably Queen Victoria who 
gave the final death-blow to Simpson’s oppo- 
nents. It became known that she herself had 
accepted the boon of chloroform in child-birth, 
and it was felt that, being the woman she was, 
she would not have done so without the fullest 
consideration and the approval of the highest 
dignitaries of the church. During the next 
hundred years, anaesthetics were to be multi- 
plied, improved, and made much more 
agreeable to the taker. They were to include 
spinal and regional anaesthetics and general 
anaesthetics injected into the blood-stream. 
Their administration was to become the work 
of highly skilled specialists. But anaesthesia, 
as a principle, was firmly accepted soon after 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 





Stonehenge : by Constable 
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By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


HY, almost alone of the megalithic 

VW structures of pre-history, was Stone- 
henge noticed and celebrated through 

the Middle Ages, from early at least in the 
twelfth century ? That is the fair question to 
begin with. Why, for instance, did no one 
notice the huge megalithic complex at Avebury, 
only a few miles to the north ? Stonehenge has 
an English name which must vividly have con- 
veyed its nature at one time, though the inter- 
pretation is uncertain. It may mean that the 
stones appear to be hinged, or that they look 
like gallows for hanging, or (the most likely 
solution) that the lintels were hanging stones, 
or stones poised in the air. The name at least 
meant the stone structure and nothing else, no 
settlement, no village, no parish in the green of 
Salisbury Plain. In the word “ Avebury ” the 
burh no doubt referred to the earthworks, but 
the Avebury complex does not seem to have 
struck the imagination, as though the name 





called to mind only the Saxon settlement, the 
later village which sprawled indifferently among 
the stones, and the parish. No mention of the 
Avebury complex is known before the seven- 
teenth century. No one remarked upon it until 
John Aubrey went hunting on the morrow of 
Twelfth Night in 1648 and the chase led him 
into the closes of Avebury village, where he was 
“ wonderfully surprised” by the stones and 
the bank and the ditch. 

Taking these two alone, Avebury and Stone- 
henge, the answer to the neglect of the one and 
the notice of the other might be first that 
Stonehenge stood so eminent by its isolation 
on the Plain, and second, that some degree of 
veneration may—-that critical word in the 
recent literature of Stonehenge which implies 
“‘ or may not ”—may have clung to it through 
the Celtic period and the Romano-Celtic period 
until the Saxon invasions ; whereas Avebury, 
involved with cottages, was half-hidden in a 





shallow wooded valley, while the veneration of 
what is certainly the more ancient structure had 
died away much earlier. I believe, though, there 
is one other reason, most important in the story, 
which may explain why Stonehenge was known 
and Avebury unknown. The architect Inigo 
Jones in the seventeenth century and Dr. 
Kendrick in our century have made much of 
the regularity of Stonehenge—its “ order ”’, 
“symmetry” and its “stately” element 
(Inigo Jones), its “‘ severe precision”, its 
“balanced stateliness”” (Kendrick) ; distinc- 
tions which have given the two of them par- 
ticular notions of its date and its builders. 
Avebury and the many other megalithic struc- 
tures were not so precise. They were rough and 
less ordered in their decay. The moment 
Stonehenge was seen from any direction across 
the green turf the order was obvious, hitting 
the eye and the imagination. It was a notable 
mystery of form, a wonder of artifice, even for 
Henry of Huntingdon in the Middle Ages. 


In Henry’s Historia Anglorum, written about 
1130, Stonehenge is the second of the four 
wonders of England. The first is the great cave 
of Wookey Hole in the Mendips, the third 
winds issuing from caverns in the Peak, the 
fourth a not very clearly explained phenomenon 
of the atmosphere. Henry is the first to men- 
tion its not altogether soluble name, in the 
form of “‘ Stanenges ”’. In fact, his is the earliest 
record of Stonehenge. Antiquaries have fancied 
a reference to it in Diodorus Siculus. Drawing 
from lost accounts by Hecataeus of Abdera 
and others, he had written that the fabled 
Hyperboreans in their island in the north, 
next to Gaul,were supposed to have worshipped 
Apollo to the music of the cythera in what the 
antiquaries translated as a “ circular ” temple. 
Supposing that temple were Stonehenge, here 
at least would be a terminus a quo, since Heca- 
taeus wrote in the fourth century B.c. Diodorus, 
though, did not say that the temple was 
circular. It was spherical, a temple in the 
shape of a ball. Legend may have solidified 
circle into sphere, but still it is with Henry, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, in 1130, that 
Stonehenge enters into history indisputably ; 
and in a dangerous way. He was straight- 
forward in his mention of it. This second of the 
wonders is made of stones like doorways. No 


one can imagine, he says, how the stones were 
raised or why. This was leaving a vacuum. 
Seemingly in answer to Henry it was quickly 
filled, the Welsh Geoffrey of Monmouth at 
once knowing how, why, when and by whom. 
In his splendidly fabulous Historia Regum 
Britanniae Geoffrey had at heart the Britain 
of the British, rather than of the English or the 
Normans. His book has rightly been called 
one of the most influential ever written. Back 
goes the history of us all to Brutus the Trojan, 
the grandson of Aeneas. He collected King 
Arthur out of the shadows, and Merlin. His 
gatherings and fabrications begat the corpus 
of medieval romance, Malory, not a little of 
Spenser, Shakespeare’s Lear, Milton’s Comus 
and poems by Tennyson ; and his explanation 
of Stonehenge started that mystification of a 
mystery in which crankier minds engage still. 

In brief, Geoffrey’s Stonehenge is a glorious 
monument of British history. At Amesbury 
the Saxon Hengist traitorously murdered an 
assembly of British notables. Later, when he 
had defeated the Saxons, the British king 
Aurelius Ambrosius (all of this is in the fifth 
century A.D.) determined to surround these 
noble dead with a monument. Merlin advised 
him to fetch from Mount Killaraus in Ireland 
a marvellous mystic and healing structure of 
stones which set up again around the dead 
would stand for ever. The stones were fetched, 
Merlin using his magic in dismantling them and 
re-erecting them. Within this Stanheng, this 
chorea gigantum or Giants’ Dance (giants had 
originally transported the stones from Africa 
to Ireland), Aurelius was buried, as well as 
Uther and Constantine. 

Geoffrey had made out of Stonehenge a 
national shrine of British kings and British 
sentiment. He had decided what Stonehenge 
was to be, in popular belief, to the end of Tudor 
times and till enquiry, speculative and sceptical 
yet not altogether disinterested, nor always 
free of the Historia Regum Britanniae, sug- 
gested other explanations in the seventeenth 
century. The Welshman began the long story 
of confident guesswork—often contradictory 
and at times lunatic—by which Stonehenge 
was enveloped. His fancy was still feebly alive 
in 1932, when in the News Chronicle of 19th 
November three bold headlines such as might 











A reconstruction of Stonehenge : 


do for the detonation of the first hydrogen bomb 
announced . 


THE MAN WHO BUILT STONEHENGE 
ARCHAEOLOGIST’S STARTLING NEW 
THEORY 
MERLIN, THE EGYPTIAN WIZARD 


The modern journalists were being more 
credulous than Elizabethan poets and anti- 


quaries. Within four hundred years of his 
death (in 1194) the Elizabethans found 
Geoffrey of Monmouth delightful rather than 
believable altogether. The Elizabethan age 
was not free of medievalism, and if you com- 
pare three Elizabethans on Stonehenge, 
Camden the topographer and the poets Spenser 
and Michael Drayton, you discover how new 
attitudes of inquisition mix with inherited 
medievalisms, and you see also how within 
the “spirit of an age” differing tempera- 
ments may favour one set of elements, old or 
new, more than another, although the elements 
thus favoured by an individual may be tinged 
or modified by the opposite elements which are 
current but not congenial to him. Camden 
was a leader among those new topographers 
who for the first time added to hearsay by 
travelling the country for its antiquities. In his 
Britannia he does not altogether discard 
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by Inigo Fones, 1620 


legendary stuff from the Middle Ages. But he 
says about Stonehenge that he is “‘ not curious 
to argue and dispute ” where the stones came 
from. He would rather lament “ with much 
grief, that the authors of so notable a monu- 
ment are buried in oblivion ”. Then he adds, 
parenthetically and as if to satisfy convention, 
that according to the common story Ambrosius 
or Uther set them up by the art of Merlin. 
Britannia appeared in 1586, the first books of 
The Faerie Queene in 1590. Spenser, an intel- 
ligent man with much antiquarian knowledge, 
was nevertheless something of a medieval 
pasticheur, a poet of the marvellous, whereas 
Drayton inclined to the matter-of-fact. 
Geoffrey’s wonders are too good to be discarded 
so a canto of the second book, aimed at the 
glorification of Elizabeth, becomes 
A chronicle of Briton kings 
From Brute to Uther’s rayne 
And rolls of Elfin Emperours 
Till time of Gloriane. 

His mention of Stonehenge is brief. It is still 
the doleful monument of the Lords slain by 
Hengist ; but it is a fair statement that Ireland, 
Africa and giants and Merlin and magic out of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth were in Spenser’s 
thought. absent in that setting only because 
they were not required or as a concession to his 





critical side or more likely to the critical view 
of such as Camden. Drayton follows Camden. 
Legendary history again is not absent from 
the long delight of his topographical poem, 
Poly-Olbion (1612), but for its burial in obliv- 
ion Stonehenge—“‘ Conspirator with Time, 
now grown so mean and poor ”’—is reproved. 
It has betrayed its builders : 


Ill did those mighty men to trust thee with 
their story. 

Thou hast forgot their names, who rear’d 
thee for their glory : 

For all their wondrous cost, thou that hast 
serv 'd them so, 

What ’tis to trust to tombs, by thee we 
easly know. 


So much for Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Camden does not believe him. Drayton does 
not. Each of them says “I don’t know”, 
Ahead in the next hundred and twenty years 
comes a library of speculation. “I don’t 


know ” prepares for it, leaving as Henry of 
Huntingdon had left, a vacuum. And some of 
those who fill it are unlike Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and the chroniclers in visiting this 


wonder, scrutinizing it, measuring it even. 

In the main, Stonehenge continues to be 
British, but instead of a monument around 
those murdered Lords, it becomes the pre- 
eminent temple of those antiquarian priests of 
all burden, the Druids. The Druids chant 
around the Slaughter Stone. The chants are 
only to be faded out, the robed priests only to 
be expelled, mistletoe in hand, from the horse- 
shoes and the circles, by the rise of a more 
scientific archaeology. Even then the Druids 
will recover the fag-end of a claim. 

It was the gentle Aubrey who connected 
Stonehenge with the Druids. Both Avebury 
and Stonehenge were Druid temples probably, 
he maintained with a decent caution in the 
first part of his still unpublished Monumenta 
Britannica (1665). He claimed he had brought 
the enquiry “from utter darkness to a thin 
mist”. Geoffrey had made Stonehenge a 
British monument. Druids, with the authority 
of the classical writers, though they do not link 
them with stone circles, were British priests. 
But another advance had been required before 
this simple two and two could be added to- 


gether. This had been made by Inigo Jones. 
When James I was in Wiltshire in 1620 he 
commanded Jones to produce out of his “ own 
practice in architecture and experience in 
antiquities abroad” all he could discover of 
Stonehenge. His conclusions were at last 
printed in 1655 in The most notable Antiquity 
of Great Britain, vulgarly called Stone-henge 
on Salisbury Plain, Restored by Inigo Fones 
Esquire, the first book exclusively about 
Stonehenge. Jones’s valuable innovation was 
to call Stonehenge a temple.  Self-interest 
helped him. Inigo Jones was the classical 
champion, the English forerunner of Palladian 
architecture, the “ Vitruvius of England”. 
The admirable in architecture was Roman, 
Stonehenge from its order and symmetry was 
admirable, therefore Stonehenge was Roman. 
If it was Roman—only a little earlier, that is to 
say, than the fifth century date given it by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth—then what could it 
have been? Obviously a temple of the god 
Coelus, the sky-god, “‘ from whom the Ancients 
imagined all things took their beginnings ”’. 
Appropriately it stood in the open air, it was 
never roofed, it was circular. Its severity of the 
Tuscan Order was agreeable to this most 
ancient of Roman deities ; and in Jones’s eye 
all the uprights were “‘ pyramidal, like flames, 
in imitation of those aetherial fires wherewith 
Heaven is adorned ”’. 


With a knowledge of other stone circles 
Aubrey adopted this new temple theory but 
restored the making of Stonehenge to the 
British. Between Camden and Aubrey there 
had been other suggestions—notably the theory 
of Walter Charleton, Charles II’s physician 
and a friend of Dryden, that Stonehenge was 
Danish. Rebutting Inigo Jones, he announced 
this in Chorea Gigantum, or ... Stonehenge... 
Restored to the Danes (1663). The Danes had 
designed Stonehenge “ to be a Court Royal or 
place for the Election and Inauguration of their 
Kings”. His clue came from Ole Worm’s 
account of ancient stone monuments in 
Denmark, but the clue was reinforced as a 
compliment to the newly restored Charles II, 
who had visited Stonehenge after his defeat at 
Worcester and to whom Charleton dedicated 
his book. To preface it Dryden composed a 
fine poem which is worth reading for its excel- 
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A Plan from William Stukeley’s Stonehenge, a 
Temple Restored to the British Druids, 1740 


lent statement of the spirit of enquiry abroad 
in the sixteen-sixties— 
Among th’ assertors of free Reason’s claim, 


Th’ English are not the least in worth or 
fame. 


The world to Bacon does not only owe 
Its present knowledge, but its future too. 


Charleton’s name he disingenuously adds to 
those of the great deliverers and discoverers— 


Through you the 
dominion lost) 

A longer conquest than the Saxons boast. 

Stone-henge, once thought a temple, you 

have found 


A throne where kings, our earthly Gods, 
were crown’d, 


Danes (their short 


Where by their wondring subjects they were 
seen, 

Joy’d with their stature and their princely 
mien. 

Our sovereign here above the rest might 
stand ; 

And here be chose again to rule the land. 


Inigo Jones’s son-in-law, John Webb, published 
a violent rejoinder two years later, reaffirming 
that Stonehenge was both a temple and a 
Roman temple ; but it was Aubrey’s Druidism 
which rapidly prevailed, as his Monumenta 
Britannica went around in manuscript. It was 
adopted by one man after another, Edmund 
Gibson in his greatly influential edition of 
Camden’s Britannia in 1695, William Stukeley 
in 1740, and John Wood in 1747. The one 
remarkable dissentient among the antiquaries 
was Aylett Sammes, who declared in 1676, 
adapting the speculations of a French scholar 
about Gaul, that Stonehenge was raised by the 
Phoenicians when they repeopled Britain after 
the Flood. No one was much disturbed by this 
eccentricity, although it was tartly observed 
by Defoe in 1724 that as we find the origin of 
Stonehenge uncertain, *‘ we must leave it so”. 
The rival theorists seemed to him ridiculous— 
“The making so many conjectures at the 
reality, when they know they can but guess at 
it, and above all the insisting so long is but 
amusing themselves and us with a doubt, which 
perhaps lies the deeper for their search into it. ” 
Nevertheless, Stonehenge was now British 
and Druid almost immovably. Romance was 
about to dispel scepticism and reason once 
more. 

William Stukeley (1687-1765) became for 
his own century a new Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Again it was a matter of both zeitgeist and 
temperament. He was a doctor, scientifically 
trained, a Fellow of the Royal Society and the 
first secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His eye was sharp, his curiosity strong, but he 
was credulous. Fascinated by the past, he was 
too easily moved to concoct schematizations 
which explained it. By his beginnings he might 
well have been a “ Romanist ”’ in his relation 
to Stonehenge, but in his antiquarian travels 
he was in a state of everlasting wonder. Druids 
attracted him, and Gothic architecture. He 
made accurate plans of Stonehenge and was the 
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first to detect some of its unnoticed subsidiaries. 
But the true Stukeley emerged, devoted to 
gardening, planting a Druid temple—a Stone- 
henge—of nut trees around a gnarled and 
mistletoed apple tree, discovering that the 
Druids were fond of mistletoe because it was 
“a type of the expected Messiah” and that 
Avebury was a symbol of the Trinity. He was 
ordained. From a variety of sources (including 
Aylett Sammes) he made the Druids, not a 
barbarous priesthood sacrificing victims in 
wicker cages, but a patriarchal hierarchy of 
Phoenician origin who were quasi-Christians 
before Christianity ; and in his two books, 
Stonehenge, A Temple restored to the British 
Druids of 1740 (observe how his title echoes 
both Jones and Charleton) and Abury, A 
Temple of the British Druids (1743) he advanced 
this theory of Druidism to combat that rational 
free-thinking in eighteenth century England 
by which as a cleric he was now so distressed 
and which was in fact the religious counterpart 
of classical and rational notions in art. Stukeley 
indeed was what we too loosely call a 
“romantic”’. All that his feelings prompted, 
and selected and combined out of the specula- 
tive writing of the previous fifty years on 
Druids, British history and Stonehenge became 
with him fact beyond question. Inigo Jones 
had twisted his plans of Stonehenge to fit his 
Roman attribution. Stukeley in a plan of 
Avebnry altered circles into ovals to fit his 
dogma that Avebury was a “ serpent temple ” 
in the form of a snake proceeding from the 
greater circle, which imaged “ the eternal pro- 
cession of the Son from the first cause ”’. 


Making all allowances for the eighteenth 
century’s confused conception of the past, 
Stukeley’s eccentricities are not those of an 
intelligent man. John Wood, on the other 
hand, who published in his Choir Gaure (1747) 
an account in some details just as lunatic, was 
one of the great architects of the age, so even 
more drastically he shows how Reason could be 
betrayed by her votaries. Here was the neo- 
classic, the rebuilder of Bath which he planned 
as a Roman city around the hot springs, reject- 
ing Inigo Jones’s Romanism for the Druids— 
“ our antient Priests of the Oak”. So regular 
was Stonehenge that it would have appeared to 
him, he confessed, a “‘ wonderful production of 








The Wicker Image, a supposed Druidical rite, from 
Aylett Sammes’s Britannica Antiqua Illustrata, 1676 


Roman art and power ” if only he had not been 
convinced (no doubt from Milton and from 
Poly-Olbion) of Britain’s ability to perform 
great things even before the rise of Greece. His 
Druidism was thorough. The circles at Stanton 
Drew, Avebury and Stonehenge, and Okey 
Hole (i.e., Wokey Hole) had been Druid col- 
leges—Okey Hole because it was Oakey Hole 
and because the Axe flowed from it and water 
and axes were religiously used by the Druids. 
Stonehenge was also a Druid temple dedicated 
chiefly to the moon but also to the sun and some 
of the elements. Mount Killaraus was not in 
Ireland but on the Marlborough Downs above 
Avebury, which are so speckled with sarsens. 
Stukeley, following Sammes, had made Her- 
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cules from Tyre the leader of the first landing 
party of Phoenician Druids. Wood, borrowing 
also from Sammes that Hercules was wor- 
shipped as Ogmius, connected this Ogmius 
with the Wiltshire village of Ogbourne near 
the sarsen stones. 


It was, though, Stukeley’s two books which 
immensely popularized the connection of 
Stonehenge (and every other megalithic monu- 
ment) with the Druids. Only in Victorian 
times when geological science and discoveries 
in caverns at Brixham and elsewhere pushed 
back the antiquity of man beyond the old date 
of 4004 B.C. for the creation of the world, could 
the Druid tenants begin to be dispossessed. 
Meanwhile, in imaginative literature Stone- 
henge found its greatest poet. William Blake 
read Stukeley’s books and, one may be sure, 
everything else in English either about the 
circle or the Druids ; but instead of making the 
Druids champions against deistical religion, 
Blake made them the symbols of deism itself 
which to him was vengeance for sins, inhuman 
sacrifices and everything which fought against 
his own interpretation of Christianity as the 
forgiveness of sins. “‘ Stony Druid Temples 
overspread the island white”, and huge 
trilithons were drawn by Blake in his designs. 

Jerusalem is the poem to read. The “ wicker 
idol is woven around Jerusalem’s children ”’, 
Stonehenge is filled with the cries of the dying, 
and the hated Voltaire and Rousseau are two of 
its frowning sarsens. Built by one of Blake’s 
most complicated symbolic characters, Urizen, 
who is akin to cold, measured reason, Stone- 
henge is 

—a wondrous rocky World of cruel destiny, 

Rocks piled on rocks reaching the stars, 

stretching from pole to pole. 


The building is Natural Religion, and its 
altars Natural Morality, 


A building of eternal death, whose propor- 
tions are eternal despair. 


No other writer so profoundly transforms 
Druidic Stonehenge. It suggested seldom more 
than mystery and sacrifice, as to the young 
Wordsworth in Guilt and Sorrow or to the 
winner of the Newdigate Prize, a Thomas 
Salmon, when at Oxford in 1823 Stonehenge 
was set as the year’s subject— 


O’er the bleak scene of death each con- 
scious star 
In lurid glory rolls its silent car. 


Druids were no doubt in the mind of the many 
landscape painters who trudged to draw Stone- 
henge, certainly in Turner’s mind as he made 
a watercolour of the trilithons against the sun- 
set or warmed up paintings of Stonehenge with 
lightning ; and even in the soberer mind of 
Constable. Emerson and Carlyle went to 
Stonehenge in 1847, Carlyle lighting a cigar 
among the stones, both of them thinking of 
mortality and change. It was more by the 
mystery than by any of the explanations (which 
he reviewed) that Emerson was absorbed. 
From now on, as the concept of prehistory 
enlarged and clarified, Stonehenge pulled less 
and less at the imaginative writer. One may 
find Coventry Patmore in the eighteen-fifties 
writing of the “ Druid rocks ” scowling “ their 
chill gloom ” on to the lovers in The Angel in 
the House, and with intimations of sacrifice 
Hardy over-dramatically causes Tess to be 
apprehended for murder with the sarsens 
and the blue stones around her. Later Henry 
James feels beneath him at Stonhenge no more 
than “‘ the pathless vaults beneath the house of 
history ”. Some of the older specialists fought 
a romantic rearguard action, but by that time 
Lord Avebury had long expelled the Druids. 
The ages of iron, bronze and stone had been 
devised as helpful if inexact divisions ; and in 
1865, in his Prehistoric Times, Lord Avebury 
had pushed Stonehenge back from the Celtic 
Druids into the bosom of the Bronze Age, 
where by majority vote it remains, on the basis 
of excavation and analogy. 

This is an account of Stonehenge and the 
extra-scientific imagination, not of archaeology 
and Stonehenge. Yet how much more cer- 
tainty have we in 1951 than Henry of Hunting- 
don possessed in 1130? Some facts are estab- 
lished. In 1923 the blue stones of one circle 
and one horse-shoe were proved to have been 
transported from Pembrokeshire—if not from 
Mount Killarans. Its builders certainly 
orientated Stonehenge towards sunrise at the 
summer solstice. Half of Stonehenge has been 
excavated, and the inference now is one of “a 
composite, structure, the building and re- 
building of which were spread over a number of 
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Stonehenge from the Air 


centuries of prehistoric time”’. Evidence for 
a rickety reconstitution of the decayed temple 
round about the first century A.D. allows the 
Druids to regain a slight footing ; and the 
magnificent structure of stones we go to 
examine is assigned to the Early Bronze Age 
of Great Britain, about 1500 B.c. There are, 
or have been, dissentients, for how can so early 
a building be without parallel in the dressing 
of the stones, which are morticed and tenoned, 
and in the allowance which is made for per- 
spective distortion by cutting the lintels wider 
on the upper surface than the lower ? How is it 
that the precise style—and style seldom lies 
in the matter of date—contradicts the normal 


roughness of all other megalithic structures ? 
So Dr. Kendrick in 1927 still read into Stone- 
henge the influence of the temple-masonry 
of Greece and Rome, requiring for it, after all, 
a date in the Celtic Iron Age—and the Druids. 
“ May” and “ probably” qualify even now 
the most confident summaries of the who, the 
when and the why. So it is well to remember 
the recent caveat of one of the most disting- 
uished of modern archaeologists that scientific 
as some of the mechanisms of archaeology may 
be, archaeology itself stays “‘ an inexact science, 
subjectively selective”. Stonehenge is still 
mysterious. As in 1130 or 1586 the most honest 
statement remains that we do not know. 
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By A. L. LLOYD 


OW, I WONDER WHAT IMPRESSION 
that must leave on the Argentinian, 
the simple act of fixing his eyes on 
the horizon and seeing . . . and seeing nothing.” 
Sarmiento was writing, in exile, a biography 
of the murderous gaucho leader Facundo 
Quiroga, the Tiger of the Plains. At the time, 
fourteen small cities, each the capital of a 
province, stood scattered here and there on the 
vast disc of the Argentine landscape. Otherwise, 
emptiness, anarchy, sudden death. To such a 
decent Liberal as Sarmiento, no more dreadful 
vision could be imagined than that of the im- 
mensity of the pampa sky with a single rider 
under it, bearded and scarred, huddled in his 
poncho, with his huge knife thrust diagonally 
in the back of his belt, and the tattered red rag 
of a Rosas banner in his shirt bosom. In the 
limitless void of the plains there was horror and 
savagery, a ghastly indifference to life or death, 
love or hatred, victory or defeat. It seemed 
that Argentina’s tragedy was its vastness. 
Beef was to change all that. Well-bred 
cattle were to bring wealth, easy living, and 
prestige. While Sarmiento was writing, the 
bull-calf that would begin the great transforma- 
tion was already blaring in an English meadow. 
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In 1848, three years after the publication of 
Facundo, the prize Durham stud beast 
Tarquin—the first of his kind—reached the 
pampa from England. His arrival was a 
turning-point in Argentine history. 

Perhaps in those flashes when the mind 
strikes like lightning, Argentinians already 
had a vision of what the Bull was to mean to 
their country’s destiny. The air had been full 
of omens on that summer day at the close of 
1816, when the Liberator San Martin mustered 
his men in the flower-decked square of Men- 
doza and raised the Andean flag (his wife and 
the ladies of the town had embroidered it 
green and white, with a design of two hands 
holding a Phrygian liberty-cap over the 
mountain peaks in the light of the rising sun). 
Final preparations were being made for the 
spectacular march over the Andes which was 
to decide the outcome of the War of Liberation, 
and to free Chile and Argentina from the dead 
hand of Spain. Meanwhile, the town was 
festive. There were processions, cannon- 
salvoes, fireworks, displays of skill with horses 
and bulls. At the bull-ring, San Martin and his 
wife sat together in a box. Below them, in the 
arena, a young officer lassoed a bull, swiftly 
castrated it, and offered its testicles to the 
Liberator’s wife. She, tender soul, hardly 
knew which way to look; but San Martin, 
who had a quick wit for symbols, nudged her 
sharply, and with a blush Dona Remedios 
accepted the bloody gift. Ten thousand men— 
gauchos, Indians, Negroes—uttered such a 
roar as the Andes had never heard, though 
not one among that rough company can have 
realized the full meaning of what they saw. 

Argentinians find it hard to decide whether 
the bull is a national glory or a national disgrace. 
For nearly a century now, beef has been a 
source of fame abroad and of recrimination at 
home. The Liberal dream of a cosmo- 
politan and urbane Argentina was incom- 
patible with the landowners’ dream of fortunes 
made from fat cattle and lean peons. 

San Martin himself dimly perceived the 
iensions inherent in his country’s history when, 
nearing seventy and half-blind, he sat wrapped 
in a rug on the beach at Boulogne, while his 
daughter read to him the six-months’-old 
papers from Buenos Aires, with their news of 
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the civil war that threatened to wash away in 
blood the freedom he had won at Chacabuco. 
In the Liberals’ view, “‘ the War of Independ- 
ence had been a war of the cities, initiated into 
European culture, against Spain, with the aim 
of giving that culture a wider extension”. In 
the landowners’ view, the war had been a 
gaucho success because they, the cavalry, had 
won most of the important battles. Now came 
the second phase of the Argentine revolution, 
the struggle between the pampa and the city, 
between the powerful guerrilla leaders and 
the top-hatted politicians of Buenos Aires, 
between the home-grown notions of swaggering 
feudalism and the ideas of free-thought and 
free-trade imported from Paris and Manchester. 
Sometimes the flat, colourless town on the 
mud-banks of the Plate held the upper hand ; 
sometimes the camp, as the countryside is 
called, dictated the nation’s affairs. 

The pampa then was wild country, severe, 
heroic, and flat as the ocean. The lonely rider, 
standing in his stirrups, would see nothing for 
mile after mile but the wind’s track running 
through the tall grass like a dog after a part- 
ridge. The first cattle to graze there had been 
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the fifty beasts brought over from Spain by 
Juan de Garay in 1580. They were quickly 
added to, and they bred so fast that by 1605, 
hides and jerked meat—the latter bought by 
the British to feed slaves and seamen—were 
already being imported from the River Plate. 
Pasturage was abundant, beasts of prey were 
few. By the nineteenth century, lean, tough 
criollo (native) cattle were roaming the unfenced 
pampa in their hundreds of thousands, the 
herds of different owners confused and tangled, 
distinguished only by brand. In such a feature- 
less immensity, distance was something to be 
conquered by reading the stars. 


The pampa, and the terror it held, created a 
special character and a particular way of life. 
It created the gaucho of the Rio de la Plata, 
the national hero and the symbol of barbarism. 
In manners, clothes and working ways, often 
in blood, too, the gaucho had as much of the 
Indian as of the Spaniard. He was cruel in 
war, brutal in anger, pessimistic in adversity. 
Poverty and rootlessness he wore as a badge of 
independence. The law was for a man to take 
into his own hands. The gaucho’s costume 
was a trailing, sloppy affair, quite different from 
the style that Rudolph Valentino and the tango 
bands have suggested. The hat was a felt 
chambergo, high-crowned, with a narrow brim 
turned up fore and aft. Over a “ hundred-day ” 
shirt—every hundred days he threw it away 
and got a clean one—went a short bolero 
jacket. Instead of trousers, he wore a chiripa— 
a length of material passed loosely between the 
legs and tucked back and front into a broad 
sash. This strange garment, perhaps of 
Indian origin, often had political slogans such 
as “‘ Death to the filthy Unitarios ” embroidered 
along its edges—the Unitarios were, roughly 
speaking, the Liberals. In 1862, when the 
Liberals under Mitre came to power, Sarmiento 
was chosen to be the governor of the province 
of San Juan. One of his first measures was to 


_ pass a law forbidding the chiripa and insisting 


“ ” 


that men go in “ christian’ trousers, as an 
evidence of culture. ‘‘ Just as Peter the Great 
shaved his boyar courtiers, ” says an American 
historian, ‘“‘ Sarmiento put the pants on San 
Juan.” Finally, the chirip’ gave way to the 
baggy cossack-style bombachas, originally in- 
troduced by salesmen from the Balkans, which 





‘are now in general use in the Argentine 


countryside.* 

This was a civilization of horses, cattle 
and leather. Even beggars rode, not troubling 
to dismount as they went from door to door. 
To churn milk—a luxury in a land of beef— 
one put it in a hide bag and dragged it at a 
gallop across the plain. Meat was cured by 
being laid between the saddle and the horse’s 
back before a long hot ride. A man would 
kill a beast just to eat its tongue. He would 
kill a mare to make a pair of boots, by dragging 
a tube of skin straight off the leg-bone and pull- 
ing it over his foot like a sock, with the toes 
sticking out in front. For elegance, with an 
eye to making a handsome profile, the gaucho 
sat upright on his horse, well back from the 
withers. He rode by balance, often ignoring 
the stirrups. He guided by delicate touch. In 
front of his sheepskin saddle were lashed the 
“Three Marys ”’, the triple-thonged bolas, of 
Indian invention. His raw-hide lasso was 
coiled over his horse’s rump. As he rode, he 
might sing to keep himself company, one of 
the hoarse, long-drawn gaucho songs : 


They say I’m a poor man, 
And it’s the truth ; 
A poor man but generous. 
Come, my love, under the walnut tree. 


Like an ox-tail bone, 
And it’s the truth ; 
Skinned but savoury. 
Come, my love, under the walnut tree. 


This was the kind of man who made up the 
private armies of the great cattle-owning 
caudillos, such as Facundo Quiroga, Estanislao 
Lopez, and Juan Manuel de Rosas. The 
caudillos belonged to the upper classes, the 
gauchos to the lower; but the guerrilla 
solidarity was as complete as it had been on 
the English-Scottish border until the seven- 
teenth century. The catile kings were fighting 
for the upper hand in economic and political 


*Probably the last man in all Argentina to abandon 
the chiripd was the foreman of the Giiiraldes estancia 
at San Antonio de Areco, in the province of Bueno 
Aires. He only took to wearing trousers some time 
after the Kaiser’s war. His nickname was Don 
Segundo Sombra, and Ricardo Giiiraldes wrote a 
novel about him, which has since become a modern 
classic. 
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ROUND-UP ON THE PAMPAS 


affairs, and at the same time, their propaganda 
stressed the ideal of maintaining the old colonial 
customs in the new republic. The gauchos 
were fighting to defend their way of life against 
a transforming civilization. 

Rosas was the greatest of the caudillos, and 
the model for all South American tyrants. He 
came of a Spanish aristocratic family, but had 
little schooling except in the ways of rough 
men and wild cattle. These he understood 
well: his textbook on estancia management 
remains a classic; and for dealing with his 
enemies, he favoured the method of impaling 
their heads on lances, or smothering them by 
sewing them up in bloody hides and leaving 
the bundle out in the sun to shrink. He 
remained in power longer than any other 
Argentine ruler—he was elected governor of 
Buenos Aires in 1829, and not until 1852 did 
his dictatorship fall. Rosas’ badge was the 
divisa punzo, the blood-red ribbon. In church, 
the congregations wore their red ribbon over 





their hearts. On the streets, no one was safe 
who had not a scarlet rosette clearly showing. 
In the ballrooms, the elegant women wore 
red satin gowns. On the plains, the cattle- 
kings rode in blood-red ponchos. Everywhere 
was a red glare like that of blood ; and every- 
body, it seemed, was implicated in the terror 
of Rosas’ dreadful dictatorship. The country 
gauchos would raid and burn towns, almost for 
the fun of it. In Buenos Aires, Rosas’ bullies 
prowled the streets, shooting at the windows of 
suspected dissidents, or ambushing Liberals 
in the dark alleyways. A visitor to the home 
of Rosas has left this description: “It is 
impossible to describe the silence and darkness 
of that street. Few people ever walked in it, 
and I have known many who made long 
detours to avoid it, when some necessity forced 
them into its neighbourhood. And what can I 
say of the house? ‘There was no guard, or 
show of arms ; an entrance lighted by a single 
lantern, and a man who acted as porter; a 
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ROSAS 


sombre and deserted patio in which there 
reigned the most profound silence, were all 
I saw.” 

When Rosas died—in exile, at Swaythling— 
at the age of eighty-four, the Liberal govern- 
ment forbade any funeral mass for him in 
Buenos Aires ; instead, a public service was 
held for his victims. He is the only notable 
Argentine politician who does not have streets 
and squares named after him ; but the memory 
of the terrorist is still revered by many, and 
bold slogans are daubed overnight on the walls, 
bridges and pillar-boxes of the Buenos Aires 
suburbs, proclaiming: “ Viva Peron! Viva 
el Gaucho Rosas !” 

It is odd that the underdogs should have 
taken Rosas as their champion, for his interests 
were none of theirs. A rich estanciero, with a 
monopoly of the beef-supply to Buenos Aires, 
and also of the meat-salting business, he 
really began the great revolution in the Argen- 
tine meat trade. Till his time, except for the 
hides, cattle had been worthless. Neither 
chilling, nor export on the hoof was known. 








There was no way of selling cattle abroad, and 
at home there were more beasts than the owners 
knew what to do with. It is estimated that, 
in the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
six hundred thousand cattle a year were being 
slaughtered for their hides, and the carcases left 
to rot on the pampa. But when Rosas founded 
the first salting plant at Quilmes, now a suburb 
of Buenos Aires, it meant an upheaval in the 
cattle industry, for now meat could be shipped 
to the Americas and Europe, instead of being 
left to the birds and beasts of the pampa. 
Within two years, Rosas had doubled his 
capital, and soon had his own fleet of ships 
to carry his salt beef abroad. Buenos Aires 
became a city ringed with abattoirs, and, in 
his Buenos Aires and Argentine Gleanings, the 
English traveller Thomas Hutchinson gives 
and unsavoury picture of the slaughterhouse 
suburbs, where screaming birds of prey 
flapped heavily through the sickening air. 
Land rather than money till now had counted 
as wealth. But the great landowners, the 
Anchorenas, Duggans, Lynches, Pereiras, 
Iraolas and the rest, were becoming aware that 
their properties represented a colossal fortune 
in pesos. Many of them had not been feudal 
masters for long. Some had been cattle 
rustlers or poor Irish emigrants. They rented 
tracts of land in the 1820’s, under emphy- 
teusis,* from the Rivadavia government, and 
later let the rents lapse and considered them- 
selves as owners ; or they took up free grants 
of territory made by Rosas in 1832, along the 
frontier line of the Arroyo Azul; or they 
acquired enormous acreages when Rosas began 
to sell off cheaply the hitherto public land. 
Some paid for their territory with cattle ; some 
merely gave Rosas a broad wink ; some paid 
in nearly worthless money. The name of 
Alzaga was to become an illustrious one at the 
eattle shows and the official receptions ; but old 
Felix Alzaga bought over a quarter of a 
million acres from Rosas, paying 91,000 pesos 
in devalued paper money, when the peso was 
worth about one halfpenny. Between 1837 
and 1850, cattle herds grew from about four 
million to twelve million head, hide exports 
*** A contract by which a grant was made of a 
right, either perpetual or for a long period, to the 


possession . . . of land, subject to the keeping of the 
.”’—WEBSTER. 


land in cultivation. . . 
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trebled, the value of tallow increased seven- 
fold. Without troubling about blooded stock, 
or the improvement of strains or the raising 
of crops for forage, the cattle kings found 
themselves rich beyond reckoning. 

In El Paygdor, Leopoldo Lugones presents 
a portrait of the mid-nineteenth century 
estanciero who, one evening, clatters into the 
yard of his homestead and trails his big silver 
spurs across the veranda after an absence of 
three months in the desert. He is as sunburnt 
as a pirate under his wild beard, and the hand 
with which he caresses his wife’s face is em- 
bossed with callouses. With every movement 
he exhales an odour of weariness, sweat and 
barbarism. He says a few grudging words 
about his months in the desert, about the 
condition of the cattle and the fights with the 
Indians. Then he settles at his desk. Among 
his correspondence are letters from a respectable 
English banker, leaflets announcing a new 
Italian opera company at the Colon, the latest 
work of Lamartine, reports from the senate, 
perhaps a confidential note from the Governor 
of the Province himself; for cattlemen were 
also the statesmen and salon gentry of their 
time ; and, though some were ignorant and 
boorish enough, others were the kind of men 
who, preparing for a sortie against the pampa 
Indians, would pack a rhyming dictionary into 
their saddle-bag. 

In 1851, the terrible dictatorship of Rosas 
came toasuddenend. Rival caudillos brought 
him down “like a worm-eaten tree”. Now 
the exiled Liberals flocked back from Monte- 
video, from Chile, from Europe. They returned 
to an Argentina that seemed, on the surface, 
to have altered little between Rosas’ rise and 
fall. The camp was still primitive ; the cattle 
that roamed at will were as lean and wild as 
their gaucho herdsmen. But appearances were 
deceptive. A young Englishman, Richard 
Newton, had already put up the first wire fence 
on the pampa, on his estancia, Los Jagiieles. 
To the gauchos, the notion of enclosing the 
plains was preposterous. But within a few 
years, the social, political and cultural conse- 
quences of Newton’s simple innovation had 
become obvious, and Sarmiento was de- 
claiming, as one of his most eloquent slogans: 
“ Fence your land ; don’t be barbarians ! ” 


Newton’s peons built that first fence in 
1844. Four years later, another Englishman, 
John Miller, imported the first bloodstock bull, 
the redoubtable Tarquin. The Tarquin era, 
the era of Shorthorn expansion, lasted about 
thirty years, until Herefords and other blood 
breeds began to arrive, and to overshadow the 
first-comers. Still Tarquin’s name has not 
lost its lustre : it appeares in school-books, it 
crops up in railway conversations, and to this 
day, criollo-Shorthorn crossbred beasts are 
called by the cattle-hands, talquinos. 

The revolutionaries among the estancieros, 
the men who believed in fences and bloodstock, 
formed themselves into a society, the Sociedad 
Rural. Its first president was Jose Martinez 
de Hoz, and a Martinez de Hoz is president 
today. The vice-president was Richard 
Newton. The Society held its first show on a 
vacant lot on the corner of Calle Florida and 
Calle Paraguay, in the heart of Buenos Aires, 
in April, 1875. It was a poor show, poorly 
attended. Nobody foresaw that it was to grow 
into the greatest event of its kind in the world, 
with the President of the Republic himself 
heading the procession of prize Herefords, 
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BUENOS AIRES SOON AFTER ITS FOUNDING 


Merinos and Percherons round the arena, amid 
the music of massed bands and the brilliant 
smiles of film stars, tango-singers, millionaires 
and diplomats. 

In France, a scientist nanmted Tellier had 
been experimenting with gases for refrigera- 
tion. He found his backers, and on September 
19th, 1876, a small ship fitted with ice-boxes, 
called Le Frigorifique, set sail for Buenos 
Aires with a load of meat. On the quay, she 
was greeted by the gentlemen of the Sociedad 
Rural, in their top-hats. Banquets were 
organized for the first public appearance of 
frozen meat. The next year, the steamer 
Paraguay \eft Buenos Aires with a shipment 
of beef in her ice-chambers. She took seven 
months to reach Marseilles, but her cargo 
arrived in perfect condition. Now it was proved 
that fresh meat could be carried from the 
pampa to the markets of Europe without loss 
of substance or value. The vista was limitless. 

The diehard estancieros were slow to accept 
the new situation. Most of them were so 
hostile to the idea of refrigeration that they 
prevailed on the Sociedad Rural to ship no 
meat in the freezing boats. In spite of all 
resistance, however, English business men 
started a line to Argentina. By 1887, 57 
refrigerator ships were running regularly from 
Buenos Aires to Britain. By the end of the 
century, there were 278. 

The establishment of packing-plants that 
used refrigeration followed close on the success 
of Tellier’s experiments. In 1882, the River 
Plate Fresh Meat Company was formed in 
London, and in the following year it set up 


the first Argentine frigorifico. Within a few 
years, the packing-plants had multiplied along 
the bank of the broad cocoa-coloured river. 
Business was slow at first. But in 1900, a 
combination of factors brought fantastic profits 
to the packing-houses. An epidemic of foot- 


and-mouth disease prevented the export of 


cattle on the hoof from Argentina; it was a 
bad year for Australian cattle ; and the Boer 
War had broken out and the troops had to be 
fed. The frigorificos showed a profit of 40 
and 50 percent. English and American capital 
poured into Argentina. Now the time was at 
hand when the names of Swift, Armour, 
Sansinena, Anglo, were to mean more in 
Argentine affairs than the name of the President 
himself. 

The representatives of the foreign-owned 
packing plants were careful buyers. Cattlemen 
were finding that all the best prices were going 
to the English breeders on the pampa, with 
their carefully-fed bloodstock. Lean cattle 
were being turned away from the frigorificos. 
And when, in 1880, two members of the 
Sociedad Rural, Felipe Senillosa and Emilio 
Frers, successfully concluded their experiments 
with the growing of alfalfa, it began to dawn 
on the most backward cattlemen that the rough- 
and-ready days were over, when all you needed 
to do, to have money in the bank, was to run 
a mob of criollo cattle over the tough native 
grasses of the pampa and hire a half-savage 
gaucho to ride round them once in a while. 
Soon, over vast areas of the plains, alfalfa had 
replaced the natural pastos fuertes, red short- 
horns had edged out the rangy old stock, and a 
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LANDSCAPE IN THE 


new cattle-hand with gentler ways, probably 
wearing a beret and rope-soled shoes and speak- 
ing with a Basque or Italian accent, had taken 
the gaucho’s job. 

Argentine historians often say that Sarmiento 


the educator finished the gaucho. They are 
in error. Tarquin killed them. The heroes 
who had distinguished themselves under 
Belgrano and San Martin in the War of 
Liberation, and who later had rampaged over 
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the countryside in the chaotic armies of the 
caudillos, now became scruffy vagabonds 
persecuted by the law. The great gaucho epic 
Martin Fierro celebrates this period. It is a 
long and impressive poem, written in language 
that often seems as shaggy as a longhorn’s hide. 
A Rosista poet, Jose Hernandez, wrote it, in a 
forlorn attempt to defend the barbarous age, 
now finished. It remains a remarkable glori- 
fication of the hoodlum on the run, driven 











into outlawry when scientific cattle-raising 
began to put an end to the gaucho way of 
life. 


Now the great era of the Bull had arrived— 
the Bull with his curls combed, his horns 
polished, his hooves filed. Sometimes the 
Bull’s owner remarkably resembled his beast, 
being also fattened from birth, curled and 
manicured, and full of the knowledge of his 
power—and in this case the power enabled 
him to win elections, to sub-let his land to 
London cattle companies at a fantastic profit, 
and to send his sons to loll on the 
beaches of the French Riviera, where they 
could rival in ostentation the Indian princes 
and Armenian pepper-kings. The old estancia 
homesteads had been low white adobe buildings 
with rifle-slits in the walls for defence against 
raiding Indians. These came down, and what 
went up instead was often, as English travellers 
have remarked, “ like a millionaire’s summer 
villa from the Newport of the Henry James’ 
period.” Now all was gentlemanly and 
urbane, and the big estancieros began to spend 
much of their time turning over the files of 
Punch in Buenos Aires’ palatial Jockey Club. 
True, sometimes there was ugliness—stones 
through the Jockey Club windows, a clumsy 
inscription on a wall, saying: Death to the 
Oligarchy. Sometimes there was scandal. In 
the *thirties the management of one of the 
British-owned frigorificos tried to smuggle the 
firm’s books out of the country in boxes 
labelled “‘ corned beef ”’, to avoid a government 
investigation ; and shots were fired, and a 
Senator killed on the floor of the Senate House 
itself, during an angry debate on widespread 
“ racketeering and foreign graft” in the meat 
business. But the ugliness and the scandals 
seemed to make little difference. What was of 
consequence was that, at the outbreak of 
World War II, Argentina had become the 
greatest surplus food producer and exporter 
in the world. Agricultural and pastoral 
products were about 97 per cent of her total 
exports, and these exports were about half the 
value of the national production. Nearly three- 
quarters of the world’s trade in beef and veal 
was provided by Argentina. Economically and 
politically, the pampa had the upper hand in 
national affairs. 
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Even so, the country’s sources of wealth were 


beginning to change. In 1941, of the one 
hundred men paying the most income tax, ten 
were estancieros, and thirty-five were manu- 
facturers and industrialists. And since Peron, 
the process of change has been accelerated. 
He is not an estancieros’ man. Instead, he is 
dedicated to the task of making Argentina a 
great industrial nation. With that in mind, he 
has inclined to favour big industrialists at the 
expense of big landowners. In his eagerness 
to recruit a large and loyal proletariat, he has 
offered elaborate inducements, which have 
attracted hundreds of thousands of workers to 
leave the land and go into industry. Even the 
country workers now are well organized against 
their employers in the powerful Peronista 
trade union, the Sindicato de Obreros Rurales. 
A puestero (a cattle-hand having a similar job 
to the Australian boundary-rider) now earns 
over {10 a month, with a free house, and 
rations for himself and family including six 
pounds of beef per day per head. The days 
when beef could be fattened on cheap labour 
have gone, and that is one of the factors which 
the international hagglers have to bear in mind. 


In his attempt to shift the en.phasis from 
meat to industry, Peron has used up the 
enormous foreign assets which Argentina had 
accumulated by 1945, and the present lack of 
foreign exchange has caused Argentina trade 
to dwindle seriously. But probably the main 
reason for the trade disagreement which 
recently led Argentina to suspend meat ship- 
ments to Britain for several months, is her 
unwillingness to receive imports of manu- 
factured articles in return for her beef. Peron’s 
great fear is that foreign manufactured goods 
may starve his new industries. His great 
ambition is to lift Argentina off the bull’s back, 
and to set it among the great modern nations 
of the world. It is a dream that has haunted 
Argentina since the days when the Federalistas 
fought the Unitarios. An extension of the old 
incompatibility between the cattle-kings and 
the merchants, between the gaucho and the 
gentleman, between the camp and the city, 
has had a sad effect on British Sunday dinner 
tables. Sarmiento would have understood 
Peron’s dilemma, though he would probably 
have chosen a different way out. 
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HE PERIOD OF BRITISH HISTORY when the 
outcome of major war depended on the 
professional competence of the Admiral 
commanding the main fleet, extended from the 
early part of the eighteenth century to the 
termination of the first world war — about 
200 years. Before that period fleets consisted 
of as many as 100 ships and, though the 
Admiral exercised control during the approach 
to the enemy fleet, after the first broadside had 
fired the battle became a pell-mell affair. With 
the introduction of twentieth-century methods 
the great fleet of battleships, battle-cruisers, 
cruisers and flotillas, which up to the end of 
the first world war were under the control of 
a single man, disappeared, never to be revived. 
During those 200 years a severe defeat of 
our main fleet would have been ruinous to our 
war effort. Not only would it have left the 
control of the sea-lines of communication in 
the hands of our enemy, but the navy, once 
vanguished, would have taken many years to 
rebuild. No man bore a heavier responsibility 





than the Admiral commanding the fleet. 
Jellicoe, Winston Churchill once said, was the 
only man who could lose the war in an after- 
noon ; and the statement is equally true of 
Jellicoe’s famous predecessors. Imagine, for 
example, the consequences of a crushing defeat 
of our fleet at Quiberon Bay, on the First of 
June, at the Nile, Copenhagen, or Trafalgar. 
The whole course of our history would have 
been radically changed. With one exception, 
the Admirals who bore this responsibility with 
such advantage to their country were men gifted 
with the power of drawing loyal service and 
devotion from their subordinates. The 
exception was Rodney ; and, although a famous 
victory stands to his credit, he could have 
achieved far more had he taken his officers into 
his confidence, had they, on their part, not 
detested and feared him. 

As a young man, ungenial and distant towards 
associates, as Commander-in-Chief he was 
intolerant, censorious and unpitying. He 
ruled his fleet with a rod of iron, and filled his 
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despatches with complaints about his men and 
officers. Yet he was a fine fighting leader and 
was the first Admiral to ignore the formal, 
pedantic rules for fighting a battle, known as the 
Fighting Instructions, which had for many 
years fettered the initiative of British Admirals. 
Rodney’s character was complex. As a young 
man he had a full share of the fighting during 
the war of the Austrian Succession and the 
Seven Years’ War. Promoted to Captain at 
the age of twenty-four, he greatly distinguished 
himself by taking a larger and better gunned 
French vessel, and again in Hawke’s battle off 
Finisterre in 1747 ; promoted to Rear-Admiral 
at forty, he commanded a squadron operating 
off Havre and a successful amphibious opera- 
tion against Martinique in 1762. He then held 
successively the appointments of Commander- 
in-Chief, Leeward Islands, Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital and Commander-in-Chief, 
Jamaica. While holding the latter command, 
his attitude towards the Spanish authorities 
caused the Government to warn him against 


doing anything to draw his country into war 
with Spain ; and it is significant that, though 
he had acted correctly, since his pecuniary 
embarrassments were well known, Ministers 
suspected him of being a potential war-monger. 

Throughout his career harassed by debts, 
Rodney returned to England in 1774 to find 
his creditors on the doorstep, and escaped 
them by settling in Paris, where he continued 
to live far beyond his means. When war again 
broke out between France and Great Britain, 
he could not return in person to England to 
offer his services. He wrote, but he wrote in 
vain, and had the mortification of looking on 
idly while his juniors, Howe, Keppel, and 
Byron, held important commands. But neither 
his debts nor his age—he was now sixty— 
caused the Government to hesitate. During his 
last service in the West Indies his conduct had 
raised doubts as to his single-mindedness. 
When they heard he might receive an appoint- 
ment, the West India merchants expressed 
alarm ; for they believed that, instead of 
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THE ISLE OF SAINT EUSTATIUS 


seeking out the enemy, Rodney would go 
prize-hunting. 

His prospects seemed black. Then fortune 
suddenly favoured him. A French nobleman 
advanced him enough money to satisfy his 
creditors and the Government faced with the 
resignation of Keppel and Barrington and the 
failure of Byron in the West Indies, despite 
their misgivings appointed Rodney to the 
command of the Leeward Island Station. 
Fearing criticism, the Admiralty urged him to 
sail as soon as possible. “‘ For God’s sake go to 
sea without delay,” wrote the First Lord. 
“You cannot conceive of what importance it 
is to yourself, to me and to the public. . . .” 
Rodney, however, though he had escaped his 
creditors, was now in the grip of another old 
enemy, the gout; and when, on passage to 
Gibraltar, escorting store ships for the relief of 
the garrison, a Spanish fleet was sighted off 
Cape St. Vincent he could not move from his 
cabin. In the presence of an enemy fleet his 
old fire and courage blazed up. Night battle 


was then—and until after the first world war— 
avoided by fleet commanders. But he signalled 
the “‘ general chase”; and in tempestuous 
weather the two fleets fought fiercely until, at 
two o’clock in the morning, having taken six of 
the Spanish ships, Rodney broke off the action. 
The flag-captain afterwards claimed the credit 
for the victory, and stated that it was he, not 
Rodney, who had given the order to crowd on 
sail; but though Rodney could only visualize 
the situation from time to time from the Flag 
Captain’s reports, the responsibility for every 
decision was his alone. 

Throughout the sailing era, the West Indies 
had a magnetic attraction for the warring 
European powers; and, as soon as Rodney 
arrived on his station, he threw out frigates to 
watch the powerful French fleet. The fleets 
met for the first time on 17th April, 1780. 
This was Rodney’s opportunity to ignore the 
Fighting Instructions and confound the enemy 
with an original plan of attack ; but his hopes 
were dashed when he saw that few of his ships 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SAINTS, APRIL 12, 1782 


were abiding by his plan. Before any decision 
was reached, the French Admiral broke off 
action. Rodney was furious. In his despatch 
he severely censured his two Rear Admirals 
and several of his Captains. Some of them 
were, in fact, court-martialled. But the prin- 
cipal reason for the failure was that none of the 
senior officers knew what was in their Admiral’s 
mind. Placing no trust or confidence in them, 
he had not troubled to explain his new tactical 
plan of action. 

The fleets met again in May and this time 
Rodney was baulked from forcing general 
battle by a shift of wind ; but his relations with 
his officers had not improved. “ As I had given 
‘public notice to all my Captains that I expected 
implicit obedience to every signal made under 
the certain penalty of being instantly superseded, 
it had an admirable effect as they were all 
convinced after their late gross behaviour that 
they had nothing to expect at my hands but 
instant punishment to those who neglected 
their duty. My eye on them had more dread 


than the enemy’s fire and they knew it would 
be fatal.” He was with difficulty dissuaded 
from shifting his flag to a frigate before the 
second battle so that he could watch his officers 
more closely. 

In February of the following year Rodney 
took the island of St. Eustatius and seized 
stores valued at £3,000,000, and 150 richly 
loaded merchant ships. The King gave the 
spoils to Rodney and the General and on various 
pretexts they remained on the island for three 
months, during which their conduct caused 
much scandal. Reports soon reached the Home 
Press and the matter was taken up in Parlia- 
ment. The Ministers’ fears, dispelled by his 
conduct of the previous year’s campaign, were 
now proving only too well-founded. Hood, 
the second in command, was in despair. 
“* There never was a squadron so unmeaningly 
stationed as the one under my command,” he 
wrote to an Admiralty official, “and what 
Sir George Rodney’s motive for it could be I 
cannot conceive unless it was to cover him at 
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COUNT DE GRASSE DELIVERING 


St. Eustatius. ... The Lares of St. Eustatius 
were so bewitching as not to be withstood by 
flesh and blood.” But Rodney weathered the 
storm and in 1782 was back again in the West 
Indies, this time facing a powerful fleet under 
Admiral de Grasse. In April the two fleets 
were in sight of one another. The Frenchman 
wished to avoid battle but, after three days’ 
pursuit, he lost ground by turning to assist 
two ships that had been damaged during a 
skirmish, and this gave Rodney his oppor- 
tunity. 

The battle that ensued, known as the Battle 
of The Saints, was remarkable for Rodney’s 
original tactics. The two fleets were passing 
On opposite courses when Rodney ordered his 
Captain to put over the helm and break through 
the French line. Commodore Affleck in the 
ship sixth astern did the same and the French 
fleet was thrown into confusion. Five ships 
had been taken before Admiral de Grasse 
extricated his fleet and sailed away leaving the 
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West Indies in the undisputed possession of his 
enemy. Rodney did not attempt to pursue. 
Hood made repeated signals to his division to 
go in chase, but the majority of the fleet 
followed the Commander-in-Chief’s motions 
and hove to. Beside himself with exasperation, 
Hood went on board the flagship to try to 
persuade Rodney to follow up the action, only 
to be met with, “Come, we have done very 
handsomely.” He vented his anger in several 
letters : “‘ But, good God, not to avail himself 
of the manifest advantage his most complete 
victory gave him is not to be thought of with 
any degree of temper. We might easily have 
taken the whole of the French fleet and have 
humbled France in the extreme. Sooner than 
undergo a continuance what I have so very 
painfully done for several weeks past, I would 
be content to be placed on a Welsh mountain 
to gather buttons as they drop from a goat’s 
tail.”’ 

Except for the Battle of Jutland, no other 
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sea battle has produced a greater flood of 
contemporary controversy. Sir Gilbert Blane, 
then physician in the flagship, recorded that, 
during a discussion with his captain and 
secretary about half an hour before the battle, 
Rodney “ visibly caught the idea” of passing 
through the enemy’s line. Richard Cumberland 
states in his memoirs that Rodney, when Lord 
George Germain’s guest, had illustrated his 
novel tactical ideas with cherry stones. There 
is nothing, however, on record to show that he 
had ever said a word to his senior officers about 
his intention to break through; the Rear- 
Admiral in the van obviously was unaware of 
his Commander-in-Chief’s intention as he 
held straight on. It was, indeed, extremely 
fortunate for Rodney that Commodore Affleck 
was a man of initiative. On the other hand, 
Hood’s intense dislike of Rodney led him to 
exaggerate the consequence of not going in 
pursuit after the battle. The French ships were 
as fast sailers as their opponents, and the 


tenable grounds for criticism are that on the 
chance of overtaking damaged ships Rodney 
made no attempt to keep touch with his frigates, 
or to chase, until sunset. 

This was Rodney’s last battle; and as a 
reward he received a peerage and a pension of 
£2,000 a year. After his return to England in 
1782 he lived in retirement—but not in peace ; 
for, until his death in 1792, he was harassed by 
law suits, arising chiefly out of his proceedings 
at St. Eustatius. 

From this brief summary, we get a portrait of 
a haughty and avaricious aristocrat, extremely 
brave and of high professional attainments, 
whose tactical skill was never fully exploited 
because he was a driver, rather than a leader, of 
men. He left very little money behind him, but 
bequeathed a priceless legacy to the country he 
had served. Once and for all he freed British 
Admirals from the shackles of the Fighting 
Instructions. Henceforward they could depend 
on their own tactical genius. 


























The Study 


** IT would not have you too studious, for too much 
contemplation spoils action and virtue consists in 
that. When you would read I would have it history 
... 80 that you might compare the dead with living ; 
for the same humours is now as was then, there is 
no alteration but in names.” 

WILLIAM CAVENDISH, EARL OF NEWCASTLE. 


(In a letter to Prince Charles Stuart, later King 
Charles II, in 1638 ; Newcastle was the Prince’s 
first Governor.) 


“By plausible and dangerous paths men are 
drawn to the doctrine of the justice of History, of 
judgment by results, the nursling of the nineteenth 
century, from which a sharp decline leadsto The 
Prince.” ACTON. 


‘“* History which undertakes to record the trans- 
actions of the past, for the instruction of future ages, 
would ill deserve that honourable office, if it con- 
descended to plead the cause of tyrants or to justify 
the maxims of persecutior ” GIBBON. 


“* What a pity it is to see a proper gentleman have 
such a crick in his neck that he cannot look backward ! 
Yet no better is he who cannot see behind him the 
actions which long since were performed. History 
maketh a young man to be old, without either 
wrinkles or grey hairs; privileging him with the 
experience of age, without either the infirmities or 
inconveniences.” THOMAS FULLER. 


of History 








ce 


. . . The diarists and letter-writers, the gossips 
and journalists of the past, the Pepyses and Horace 
Walpoles and Saint-Simons, whose function it is to 
reveal to us the littleness underlying great events 
and remind us that history itself was once real 
life.” LYTTON STRACHEY. 


“The history of nations, in the sense in which I 
use the word, is often best studied in works not pro- 
fessedly historical.” MACAULAY. 


“* History is little more than a picture of human 
crimes and miseries.” VOLTAIRE. 


“If it is impossible to learn the truth about an 
accident which happened at broad noonday only 
twenty-four hours ago, how can I declare any fact to 
be certain which is shrouded in the darkness of ten 
centuries.” LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 


(After listening to conflicting reports of a street 
accident in his native town.) 


‘ 


“** I’ve tried very hard,’ said Mr. Porteous, ‘ to 
make my eldest son like Latin.’ 

* * Well in any case,’ Gumbril Junior replied, ‘ you 
didn’t try to feed him on history. That’s the real 
unforgivable sin.’ ” ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
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series that Dudley Baxter, in 1867, assigned 

less than a quarter of the population to the 
upper and middle classes together, and more 
than three-quarters to the working classes, 
despite the fact that he assigned all shop 
assistants, as well as all clerks, to the middle 
group. As against this I pointed out that in a 
recent public opinion poll more than half the 
numbers who answered described themselves 
as belonging to the upper and middle classes. 
I do not suggest that the two estimates can be 
at all closely compared, the later being purely 
subjective and the earlier an attempt at objective 
classification ; but there is clearly good reason 
to say that, over the period since Baxter wrote, 
_ there has been a big increase not only in the 
relative numbers working in “ blackcoat ” 
occupations but also in the proportion in the 
higher and middle ranges of non-manual 
employment. At any rate, this is true of each 
sex, taken separately. Among women, the 
two outstanding developments have been 
the incursion into the higher ranges of pro- 


I POINTED OUT in the previous article in this 


fessional work and the vast increase in 
clerical employment. In most occupations 
where they work side by side with men women 
have still to achieve “ equal pay ” ; but their 
relative position is a great deal better than it 
used to be, both in mixed and in purely women’s 
employments, and a high proportion of those 
who now work in clerical jobs come from the 
families of manual workers and would have had 
in Baxter’s time no openings in many parts of 
the country outside domestic service or very 
ill-paid workshop trades. There has been, no 
doubt, at the same time a very considerable 
move into non-manual work of young women 
who, in Baxter’s day, would have regarded it as 
socially degrading to take up any paid employ- 
ment at all—or whose families would have so 
regarded it. Nevertheless, the main sources of 
the new non-manual women’s labour have been 
the children of working-class families or of 
* blackcoat ” families nearest in status to the 
working class. 

As for men, the entry of women both into 
industry, outside the textile and clothing 
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trades—in which they have been long estab- 
lished—and into commercial and clerical work 
has tended on the whole not to oust the men 
but to push them up higher, by making more 
supervisory and higher clerical jobs which have 
been largely filled by men. Moreover, the great 
increase in the professions has on the whole 
made much more room for men than for 
women, despite the very great percentage rise 
in women’s employment in these fields. If the 
two sexes are taken together, the increase is 
probably numerically greatest in those sections 
of the working population that lie on the border- 
line between the working and the middle 
classes—clerks, typists, shop assistants, and 
similar groups ; but the main process has been 
one of upgrading all along the line, and the 
rise in the proportion of higher posts has been 
very marked. 


Having discussed in my previous article 
mainly the changes in the working class over 
the past century, I have now to say something 
of the changes in the composition of the upper 
and middle classes. But of the upper classes it 
is now exceedingly difficult to speak at all in 
any significant way. A hundred years ago 
“upper class ” definitely meant “ gentleman ” 
or “ gentlewoman” and something besides ; 
and the prefix “ gentle ” had in most people’s 
minds a definite relation to family antecedents 
as well as to occupation—or the absence of it. 
There was, to begin with, a body of hereditarily 
titled persons—peers and baronets, with their 
wives and the peers’ children. These, though 
not a few of the new rich had inter-married with 
them and a few had been ennobled themselves, 
still drew the majority of their new recruits—and 
of their wives when they did not marry among 
themselves—from a wider group of county 
families standing next below them in the social 
hierarchy. These two bodies of persons still 
constituted primarily a /anded aristocracy, and 
the new men whom they accepted into their 
ranks had usually bought land as a pre- 
requisite to acceptance. But buying land was 
not of itself enough, even if buying a suitable 
wife went with it. The appropriate manners 
had also to be acquired ; and the source of 
wealth mattered fully as much as the amount. 
A banker, financier or merchant could buy his 
way in much more easily than an industrial 





employer: an Indian nabob or West Indian 
planter was much more readily accepted than a 
coalowner or ironmaster, unless the latter was 
also an aristocrat in his own right. 

Round this class of landed nobility and 
landed gentry circled a host of relations, well- 
to-do or quite poor, who claimed gentility 
because of their family connections. They 
made this claim, even if the lords or squires 
to whom they were related totally ignored their 
existence ; and it was regarded as a dreadful 
come-down to inter-marry with anybody out- 
side the charmed circle of gentility. Readers 
of the Victorian novelists, among whom I count 
myself as one of the most diligent gleaners of 
social facts, will know very well how often the 
plot turns on the horrors of marrying anyone 
who is not quite a “ gentleman ” or a “ lady ”. 
They will remember the fuss about Lady 
Somebody De Courcy marrying the family 
attorney and, lower down the scale, continual 
botherations about ladies and gentlemen who 
got entangled with persons who were not quite 
the thing. There is, for example, a story of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s, called The Railway Man and 
his Children and published as recently as 1891, 
which is largely about the social dilemma of a 
lady who finds herself led to contemplate 
marriage, not with an engine-driver or booking- 
clerk, but with a wealthy and highly intelligent 
civil engineer who goes about the world design- 
ing and superintending the construction of 
railways. This admirable person is stigmatized 
socially as a “ railway man ”’, and is regarded as 
cut off by his calling from the ranks of eligible 
suitors. True, the lady marries him in the end ; 
but then, Mrs. Oliphant was a highly enlightened 
woman. She was only describing a widely 
prevalent sentiment, which she knew her 
readers would readily accept. 

This insistence on gentility, with its pre- 
tensions to “ good blood ”, was buttressed up in 
Victorian sentiment by a constant harping 
on the vulgarity of those who were outside the 
pale of “ society”’. From Jane Austen near the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to 
Thackeray in the middle of it, the major 
novelists are full of these imputations of 
ungentle manners and feelings to all sorts of 
social climbers; and naturally the ruck of 
popular writers made even more of the point. 


The gentlefolk feel themselves to be a class 
apart, but under perpetual threat of debasement 


by contact with the upstarts. One of their 
greatest defences is the Established Church, 
even though it presents awkward problems of 
social intercourse with “ not quite ladies ” who 
gate-crash on the good works of the parish and 
hover round the parson—whom the ladies do 
their best to regard as an honorary gentleman 
by virtue of his cloth, even if his secular claims 
leave something to be desired. The Church is 
essentially a gentlemanly institution, and its 
social activity a ladylike pursuit; whereas 
Dissent is ungentlemanly and even revolting to 
persons of right feeling. This horror of Dis- 
senters runs through the stories of Charlotte 
Yonge and of many other Victorian writers, 
always mixed up with considerations of social 
class. Miss Yonge was broadminded enough 
deeply to admire her hero in The Pillars of the 
House who stooped to become a printer, 
stationer and local newspaper editor in order 
to save his brothers and sisters from penury ; 
but he remained a stout Churchman, or he 
would have forfeited all her applause. Even 
so, he had to be rewarded by coming into 
landed property and resuming his rightful 
place among the gentry ; and, though he had 
prospered in business, the stain could never be 
wholly wiped out, except in the eyes of God. 


A hundred years ago, the gentle class still 
had no doubts about the rightness of its 
superior claims, though it had no longer any- 
thing like the same near monopoly of wealth 
and power as it had possessed in the eighteenth 
century. Side by side with it had grown up the 
new rich, whose position depended on trade 
and industry ; and this class, with its following 
of lesser employers, tradesmen, and managerial 
workers, already dominated the life of the 
larger towns and the industrial districts and 
sent its representatives to Parliament in great 
enough numbers to have considerably altered 
the tone, and much more the policy, of that 
once exclusive club. In general, this new 
higher class, except at the very top, did not yet 
mingle much in private social relations with the 
gentry. A large part of it held itself consciously 
aloof, repelling as well as being repelled. It was 
predominantly Nonconformist, hostile to the 
landed interest, proud of having made its 


- own way in the world and of not tracing its 
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ancestry back beyond a grandparent at most. 
At the same time, a large part of it was eager to 
improve its social manners, and especially the 
manners of its children. Its richer members 
were beginning to settle down to less abstinent 
standards of living than they had practised 
earlier in the century, when capital was hard to 
borrow and the way to riches lay largely through 
putting profits back into business almost as 
fast as they were earned. The joint stock era 
was on the way, with its diffusion of industrial 
and commercial capital among large bodies 
of inactive shareholders, and with less need for 
the active capitalists to scrape and squeeze. 
From the eighteenth century the business 
classes had had their Dissenting Academies 
for the higher education of their own sons, by 
no means exclusively for the ministry. The 
nineteenth century saw both a great increase in 
schools with a commercial bias for middle- 
class boys and a rapid development of the old 
Grammar Schools in the towns to meet middle- 
class needs. At the top of the scale the new rich 
were sending more of their sons to the old Public 
Schools and to the new ones that were being 
founded in imitation of them, but with a less 
exclusive social appeal. 


It was, in the end, largely through the Public 
Schools, new and old, and through the reformed 
and expanded Grammar Schools, that the 
cultural gulf between the “‘ gentlefolk ” and the 
new wealthy and well-to-do came to be bridged. 
There, too, the bridge was built between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, even though the 
control of Public Schools and of most Grammar 
Schools remained chiefly in the hands of 
Churchmen. Wealthy Dissenters, following the 
line of least resistance, gradually stopped boy- 
cotting schools presided over by headmasters 
and governors connected with the Established 
Church, and the schools took to welcoming 
Dissenters’ sons, partly in the hope of convert- 
ing them into Churchmen as well as into socially 
presentable persons. There was, after the 
middle of the century, a gradual drift of more 
of the new wealthy into the arms of the Church; 
but there was also a gradual détente on both 
sides, as the manners of the new middle classes 
came to be more nearly assimilated to those of 
the gentry. 
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Yet the social claims and prestige of the 
gentlefolk died (and are still dying) hard. 
When the middle classes got votes, and seats 
in Parliament to go with them, in 1832, there 
was for a long time surprisingly little change in 
the social composition of the House of 
Commons. The new wealthy did not for the 
most part want to become legislators, or to 
spend their time away from their business 
affairs. They only wanted to have a Parliament 
that would pass the laws they required, and 
they remained content, for the most part, to 
let the gentry sit in the House of Commons, 
provided this condition were met. They had 
plenty to do locally, in taking the affairs of the 
reformed Municipal Corporations and the 
Boards of Guardians into their hands; and 
though after 1832 they had always a contingent 
of manufacturers among the M.P’s, it was 
never very large. Its attitude was on the whole 
favourable to further extension of the suffrage, 
because it wanted further voting reinforcement 
against the aristocracy, which was still well 
entrenched in many small boroughs as well as 
in the county constituencies. But even after 
the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884, both of 
which widened the electorate much more than 
that of 1832, the House of Commons remained 
largely an assembly of “‘ gentlemen”. As late 
as 1900, it contained no fewer than seventy 
members who were Lords, Baronets, or 
Honourables, as well as a big contingent of 
country gentlemen and members of aristo- 
cratic families. But by that time the business 
men outnumbered them. Out of a House of 
668, including 83 Irish Nationalists, the 
employers, bankers, merchants, tradesmen, 
stockbrokers, and company directors numbered 
over 250—and there was a good deal of over- 
lapping between this group and the aristocrats. 


Side by side with the gentlefolk and the 
rising business classes there was, a century 
ago, a rapidly increasing body of professional 
men, whose social status was gradually chang- 
ing. There had been a very wide gulf, for 
example, in the medical profession between the 
small body of “ physicians ” and “ physicians 
and surgeons ” belonging to the Royal Colleges 
and the general run of practitioners, commonly 
called “‘ apothecaries ” and “ surgeons”, The 
surgeons had their College, but it was open 
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only to a few Fellows : most surgeons were 
merely licensed. Naval and military service 
were still common ways of picking up a 
qualification : only a small proportion of 
“ doctors ” held medical degrees of university 
standard, The “ doctor” was not, as such, 
reckoned a gentleman, unless he was one 
of the privileged few ; but his social status 
was steadily rising with that of the business 
middle classes, who provided him with more 
and more of his income. Solicitors, too—still 
commonly called “ attorneys”, with a mildly 
derogatory social inflection—were rising in 
social standing as the development of business 
gave them more and more to do for middle-class 
clients who were experiencing a similar advance. 

The social status of Dissenting ministers 
remained low, except for a privileged few ; 
but it rose slowly with the increase in national 
wealth. Earlier in the century it had been not 
uncommon for ministers of the less prosperous 
sects to combine their ministry with a manual 
occupation or with school-teaching ; but this 
practice gradually died out, except for a residue 
of little chapels that could not sustain a salaried 
minister, even on the most meagre scale, 
Meanwhile, Church Reform was doing some- 
thing to narrow the gulf separating the incum- 
bents of rich livings, who had been in many cases 
pluralists and absentees, from the poor curates 
who had done most of their work for meagre 
rewards. Many clergymen of the Established 
Church, even many incumbents, were still 
very ill-paid—and are so to-day; but the 
Reformers inside the Church had set their 
course by the ideal that every clergyman should 
be enabled to live as a gentleman, and by the 
middle of the nineteenth century they had made 
some real progress, especially in dealing with 
pluralists and absentees and in insisting on the 
re-distribution of the revenues of some of the 
fattest livings. 

The new professions that were rising rapidly 
in social importance raised awkward problems 
of social status for the old-fashioned. Accoun- 
tants and bank managers, company managers 
and managing directors, civil engineers of 
various types, architects emerging from the 
ranks of builders, were all developing pre- 
tensions to rank with the older professions, 
and in various degrees were making good their 
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claims. They belonged, however, for the most 
part rather to the social world of business than 
to that of the older types of gentlefolk ; and the 
process of assimilation was slow except at the 
very top. The great railway financiers joined 
the bankers and merchants at the top of the 
tree of wealth ; and so did the great shipowners, 
shipbuilders, ironmasters, and colliery pro- 
prietors ; and all these groups drew with them 
a surrounding body of consultant professionals. 
But, as against this, the salaries of managers 
remained for the most part low as long as they 
were still employees of individual capitalists 
or small groups of partners. The era of the 
highly salaried managing director began only 
with the spread of the joint stock company 
with its mass of depersonalized shareholders ; 
and the wide acceptance of joint stock enter- 
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prise except in a few fields—banking, insurance 
and railways especially—came only in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. A century ago, salaried 
managers were definitely not “ gentlemen ” : 
the age of impersonal capitalism was still to 
come. 

Teaching, except at University level and 
in a very few Public Schools, was a profession 
— if it could be called one at all—of very low 
prestige, and was relatively much worse paid 
than now. Elementary education was develop- 
ing out of the stage of the monitorial system, 
under which the older children repeated their 
lessons to the younger by rote, to the pupil- 
teacher system, regarded as a big advance. 
Dame schools, parish schools, and factory 
schools in which the teaching was done by 
unqualified persons—often because they were 
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Exercise, upper middle class, 1890 


fit for little else—were still very common : 
compulsory elementary education in some sort 
of school recognized as minimally “‘ efficient ” 
did not come till the 1870’s, and it took a long 
time thereafter to get a tolerable corps of 
teachers. At the level above the elementary 
school there grew up, side by side with Public 
Schools and local Grammar Schools, a host of 
private venture schools, run for profit, which 
for the most part paid their assistant teachers 
wretchedly and took what offered for the 
money. The State, except for small grants for 
classes in “‘ Science and Art”, held aloof from 
secondary education until the Act of 1902, 
and even thereafter came in but slowly till after 
1918. Higher education for girls, which had 
been stimulated by the foundation of Queen’s 
College and Bedford College in the 1840's, 


took a long step forward with the establish- 
ment of the Girls’ Public Day Schools Trust 
in the ’seventies ; but it lagged a long way 
behind the growth of new Public Schools for 
the sons of the middle classes. 

Moreover, the classical tradition in higher 
education was extremely tenacious, and was 
ardently defended by the Universities and the 
Church. Despite the efforts of men such as 
Huxley, who fought hard for recognition of the 
cultural value of science, the social prestige of 
science teaching remained low, and it grew up 
largely outside the Public Schools. This 
reacted on the social status of the scientists, 
among whom only a small upper group could 
lay claim to a “ gentlemanly ” education. The 
University of London, founded in 1826, did 
something, as an external examining body, to 


set scientific standards, which were presently 
taken up in the provinces as local Colleges with 
a technical bias developed into University 
Colleges and presently grew to the stature of 
Universities. But this development falls mainly 
into the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and into the period after 1900. 

If we compare the position and structure of 
the upper and middle classes a century ago 
with what exists to-day, the first notable differ- 
ence lies in the shrinkage, relatively, of the 
upper class. The titled aristocracy remains, 
but has been immensely diluted by the ennoble- 
ment, not only of a host of country gentlemen 
in the Victorian era, but also since then of a 
much greater host of successful business men, 
followed, latterly, by a cohort of Trade Union 
and Co-operative leaders. The House of Lords 
is still overwhelmingly Conservative: it is 
still predominantly an assembly of wealthy 
men ; but it is no longer a one-class institution. 
The peerage as a whole is no longer, under the 
Crown, the top layer of an aristocracy : baronets 
are to-day, socially, a much more exclusive 
order than peers. Moreover, the landed aris- 
tocracy is no longer nearly as much as it used 
to be the point of focus for a vast circle of 
second, third and fourth cousins. There are 
still places, especially genteel residential hotels, 
where ladies proudly reveal their kinship to 
Lord Somebody ; but the more active and self- 
supporting kinsmen of the nobles and county 
families have increasingly cut themselves adrift 
from social dependence on family connections 
and have come to prefer standing on their own 
feet, or at any rate to think more of their old 
schools and colleges than of their family 
affiliations. This is partly an outcome of the 
educational assimilation of the upper and upper 
middle classes ; but it is also the result of a 
decreased will and ability on the part of the 
gentry to subsidize poor relations in order to 
prevent them from disgracing the family by 
entering into ungentlemanly occupations. 

In effect, as a social class of really national 
significance, the upper class has nearly ceased 
to exist, though much is left of its snob appeal. 
For practical purposes, the great majority of 
those who used to feel they belonged to it, even 
as mere hangers-on, have become merged into 
the middle classes, and would now think of 


themselves as “upper middle-class”. Of 
to-day’s really rich, the majority would not 
naturally think of describing themselves as 
“upper-class ”—much less as aristocrats : 
they, too, would describe themselves as “‘ upper 
middle-class ”. Socially, the men of big business 
mix with the survivors of the old aristocracy 
on terms of equality, but without complete 
fusion. Intermarriage causes them to overlap, 
and the descendants of the rich of yesterday are 
often indistinguishable from the old aristocrats. 
But the active financiers and industrialists are, 
socially speaking, a mixed bunch, and many of 
them have more in common with the lesser 
industrialists and business managers than with 
the public school and university men with 
whom they rub shoulders in politics and in 
economics alike. They remain, and prefer to 
remain, middle-class in outlook ; and often 
they look askance at the “intellectuals”, who, 
much more than they, have taken over the 
accents and manners of the lesser gentlefolk 
of a century ago. 


The “intellectuals”, as ever, are difficult to 
place in the social hierarchy. The growth of 
secondary education on a selective basis, with 
a strong literary bias taken over from the older 
Public Schools and Universities, has added very 
greatly to their numbers ; and they have found 
a great many new professional openings, above 
all in journalism and authorship, in publishing 
and in the public services, in higher teaching 
and broadcasting and script-writing and acting, 
and in representing Great Britain, publicly or 
privately, in a host of capacities overseas. Until 
quite recently, although recruits from below 
were continually pressing up into the intel- 
lectual occupations, in most of them there was 
a great advantage still on the side of the 
products of the greater Public Schools and of 
the older Universities. But to-day the composi- 
tion of the “ intelligentsia”, in respect of social 
origins, is changing fast as a consequence of the 
rapid development of state and state-aided 
secondary schools—now re-named Grammar 
Schools—and of the newer Universities. The 
higher intellectual positions are no longer a 
prerogative of young people coming from 
higher professional or other well-to-do middle- 
class homes. The sons of clerks, miners, small 
tradesmen, and even of less skilled workers 
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Family group, 1870 


can reach them ; and, in much smaller numbers 
and over a narrower field, the daughters as well. 

This makes the intellectuals of the present 
day a group of widely differing social origins. 
But, in comparison with the intellectuals of a 
century ago, they hold a much more stable 
position in the social system. The immense 
growth of the Civil Service, of the higher 
branches of education, and of the social services 
generally, has created a wide range of salaried 
positions for the intellectual “‘ aristocracy ”, 
and has made Grub Street and the whole tribe 
f the disappointed as described in George 
Gissing’s novels obsolete. The struggling 
irtist no doubt remains : the struggling intel- 
lectus] in these days can usually find himself a 
not ill-salaried retreat from adventure. At 
any rate, the intellectuals in the main live much 
less precariously than they used to do, despite 
the increase in their numbers. 

All the groups that I have been speaking of 
0 far make up, however, only a fraction of 
what is meant by the middle classes, the bulk 
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of whom are neither intellectuals nor pro- 
fessionals of any sort nor products of the Public 
Schools. Farmers and retail tradesmen, and 
the middle sections of the Civil and Local 
Government services and commercial concerns, 
are still by far the most numerous groups out- 
side industry ; and in industry there are the 
technicians, the middle and lower ranks of 
management and administration, the small 
employers, and, on the borderline the foremen, 
forewomen and supervisors of the manual pro- 
ductive processes, and the analogous grades in 
the transport services. Farmers, after a bad 
period in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and a slow recovery in the early years 
of the twentieth, have improved their economic 
position faster than any other considerable 
section of the occupied population. Income from 
farming, according to the Government’s figures 
in the National Income White Paper, have 
risen from {£60 millions in 1938 to £283 
millions in 1949 ; and these gains have been on 
the whole well spread among large and small 








farmers and over the main areas of the country. 
The small holder or small farmer who employs 
little or no labour outside his own family lives 
a laborious life; but his economic circum- 
stances and his security have improved greatly, 
and the large farmers have risen even more 
markedly in the social scale. 








Shopkeepers, too, have done well as a class, 
with quick turnover, no spoilt or unsaleable 
stocks, and a great decrease in bad debts. Like 
farmers, they grumble at the high cost and 
scarcity of hired labour ; but there can be no 
doubt about their improved standards of income 
and security. Their position is, no doubt, 
rather less well assured than that of the farmers; 
for, whereas it would be more necessary than 
ever to sustain agricultural output in a depres- 
sion, a fall in employment would react 
immediately on the position of the retail 
traders, especially in the non-food trades. But, 
as matters stand, both farmers and tradesmen 
have been able to advance their relative 
standards of living and in many cases to put 
away money or emancipate themselves from 
Outside and inside Mr. Pooter’s house (from The the burden of debt. The Civil Servants, the 
Diary of a Nobody, 1892, by George and Weedon foal G t Offi d th a 

Grossmith) oc overnmen cers, an e non 
industrial salary-earners generally have fared 
less well in terms of incomes and standards of 
living since 1939; but in comparison with 
their position a century ago the improvement is 
marked, especially in the middle ranges. In 
industry the grades nearest the summit have 
probably done best, with the big increase in 
highly salaried positions. Contrary to a com- 
Vee Yy monly held opinion, even big business is not 

My) RY . Wf Lf | Wy generous in its salary payments te the lower 

NU se Uy Uy Ce managerial grades, and promotion is often a 
\(SS==4 3 Uy, yl & long time in coming, if it comes at all; but 
5 ff there, too, there has been a great increase in 
security of employment, both among techni- 
cians and lesser managers and among super- 
visory employees. The foremen and super- 
visors, when they are on time work, have indeed 
in many cases lost ground in income in relation 
to skilled pieceworkers whom they super- 
intend ; but in a growing number of instances 
their position has been rectified by various 
forms of overhead bonus based on workshop 
output. Socially, the supervisors are for the 

. most part not sharply marked off from the 
J. M, Dent and Sons Ltd. skilled manual workers ; and this holds good 
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Women at Work in the Nineties 


Above : Two demonstrators on the North 
Typewriter Companys machines at an 
Exhibition, 1894. 


Left : Hotel chambermaids, 1892. 


also for a high proportion of the routine 
technicians who play an increasing part in the 
newer industries that have a basis in modern 
scientific techniques. A part of the educational 
revolution of our times that is often overlooked 
is the growth of technical courses—for National 
and Higher National Certificates and the like— 
in Technical Colleges and specialized institu- 
tions of Technology. For more than half a 
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century there has been in the making a new, 
non-literary educated class, or sub-class, of 
minor professional workers who, still playing 
only a small part in the older industries, wax 
continually in numbers and importance in those 
industries in which the applied sciences supply 
the very foundation for productive techniques. 

These lower ranges of the middle classes fall 
very broadly into two sections—the salary- 


earners and the profit-makers. The farmers 
and retail tradesmen constitute the main body 
of the second group ; and the nature of their 
incomes has a big effect in determining their 
political and economic affiliations. Though 
the Labour Party has done a great deal to 
benefit the farmers, it does not easily win their 
votes ; and though retail traders have done well 
economically under state control, they still vote 
mainly for the Conservative Party. The salary- 
earners, on the other hand, have provided many 
more converts to Trade Unionism and to 
political Labour, partly because salaries have 
become much more a matter for collective 
bargaining, except in the higher ranges of 
industry and commerce, but also because there 
is less educational and cultural difference than 
there used to be between most salary-earners, 
outside the higher professions, and the more 
skilled manual workers. The salary-earners 
are, however, an unstable political force : it is 
clear from the figures of the General Election 
of 1950 that a good many of them, after voting 
for the Labour Party in 1945, again changed 
sides. Otherwise, Labour would have lost 
fewer seats in the dormitory suburbs, especially 
in Greater London. 


I wish there were some way of measuring 
satisfactorily the actual numbers of these two 
middle groups of small profit-makers and small 
salary-earners. But there are almost none, even 
if we go back to the Census of 1931. We know 
from that source that in 1931 there were in 
England and Wales 569,000 proprietors and 
managers of retail businesses, as compared with 
795,000 shop assistants—only one assistant and 
a fraction to every proprietor or manager. We 
know that there were 248,000 farmers and 
495,000 farm labourers, and that roughly 
60 per cent of the farmers were classified as 
“* managerial ”—that is, presumably, employers 
of hired labour—and 4o per cent as working 
“on their own account”. We know that 
746,000 persons were classified as professional 
workers, including 251,000 teachers and 
122,000 sick nurses; and we can give the 
numbers in the main higher professions. What 
we cannot do, in any satisfactory way, is to find 
out the real numbers and status of the inter- 
mediate grades in industry, including both 
lesser managerial and supervisory workers ; for 


the Census classification into “ managerial ” 


and “ operative ”’ is for this purpose of little use. 
It gives, for some of the main industries, very 
widely differing ratios of “ managerial ” persons 
and “ operatives ”, ranging from 0.4 per cent 
of those occupied in coal mining to 13 per 
cent in chemical manufacture. In part, the 
differences reflect the presence or absence 
of large numbers of small entrepreneurs ; 
in part they depend on the technological 
structure. To a sufficient extent to make 
any conclusions unsafe, the classifications 
are arbitrary ; and they give no clue to the 
numbers in the supervisory, as distinct from 
the managerial grades. For what they are 
worth, they show over all industries and 
services, including the professions, a division 
of men into 8 per cent employers and managers, 
7 per cent working on their own account, and 
85 per cent “ operatives”, and for women 
proportions of 1, 13 and 97} per cent. (England 
and Wales only.) For the coal mines, which 
show the lowest percentage of “‘ managerial ” 
workers, the supervisory grades, at 4 per cent 
of the whole, are ten times as numerous as the 
*‘ managers ” ; but this proportion is not likely 
to be at all representative of industry generally. 

The only other line of quantitative approach 
to the question is through the study of the 
distribution of personal incomes as now given 
in the annual White Paper from which I have 
quoted already—recently supplemented by 
some exceedingly valuable figures published 
in the 1950 Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. The White Paper gives no 
clue to the total number of separate incomes, 
as it begins only at a level of {250 a year. It 
shows, for incomes above this figure before 
taxation, the following comparative numbers 
for 1938 and 1948 :— 


(thousands) 

1938 1948 
£250 to £499 2,000 8,650 
£500 to £999 670 2,295 
£1,000 to £1,999 224 545 
£2,000 to £9,999 98 209 
Over £10,000 8 II 


The Inland Revenue Report now makes it 
possible to break up these figures in a more 
revealing way. From it we get the following 





























particulars of numbers of pre-tax incomes 
above Income Tax level in 1938-9 and in 1948-9 
(£125 in the former and £135 in the latter 
year) :— 


(thousands) 
1938-9 1948-9 Rise %, 

£125 or £135— 

£150 2,483 s. = 
£150— {£250 4,600 7,750 68 
£250— {500 1,890 9,300 392 
£500— £750 390 ©1430 266 
£750— £1,000 149 510 242 
£1,000— £1,500 130 400 208 
£1,500—{2,000 52.7 160 204 
£2,000— £3,000 46.2 116 I51 
£3,000— £5,000 33.2 67.5 103 
£5,000— £10,000 18.2 30.7 69 
£10,000— £20,000 5.6 8.5 §2 
Over £20,000 2.1 23 9 


The changed value of money, of course, 
makes these figures incomparable as they stand, 
and accounts for a large part of the increase in 
the total number of incomes over £250, and 
also for a large part of the shift from lower to 
higher income grades. The group getting 
between {250 and {£500 now includes a con- 
siderable body of manual workers ; and some 
of these have mounted into the next higher 
groups. The percentage increase in the 
numbers of incomes at the various levels shows 
a continuous decline from its peak in the range 
£250— {£500 ; but the fall does not become very 
steep until the highest levels are reached. Even 
at the range £1,500—f2,000 the number of 
incomes has more than trebled, and even at 
£3,000— £5,000 it has more than doubled. If 
we take the cost of living for the well-to-do 
classes as having roughly doubled since 1939, 
and ignore changes in total population, we get 
the following comparisons. There were 539,000 
pre-tax incomes of £500—{£1,000 in 1938-9 ; 
and there were 560,000 incomes of £1,000— 
£2,000 in 1948-9. Incomes of £1,000— {£2,000 


numbered nearly 183,000 in 1938-9 ; incomes 
of £2,000—f5,000 numbered 





183,000 in 
1948-9. There has been some fall in the gross 


real incomes of the well-to-do, as distinct from 
the very rich; but their numbers have not 
been greatly reduced. What has made the real 
difference has been the much heavier incidence 
of taxation at the higher levels, much more than 
any change in incomes before taxation. 


As for the future, it is possible only to suggest 
certain clearly defined trends. The educational 
policies to which Great Britain stands com- 
mitted under the Butler Education Act of 1944 
involve an increasing equalization of oppor- 
tunity, though not a complete levelling—for 
they leave the Public Schools intact. The 
trends in industry involve a progressive increase 
in the number of scientifically trained workers, 
and therewith a further expansion of technical 
education. The high level of taxation on the 
middle and higher incomes, which is irreversible 
in view of the commitment of all parties to the 
expansion of the social services, involves a 
squeezing of the spending power of those sec- 
tions of the middle classes whose gross incomes 
are least expansible—especially the salary- 
earners outside industry and the possessors of 
smallish unearned incomes ; and this factor 
makes in favour of increasing educational and 
social assimilation between these groups and 
the upper strata of the manual workers and 
clerical employees. These prospects, however, 
fall a long way short of threatening any impor- 
tant section of the middle classes with impending 
ruin or even serious social decline. The rise of 
the working classes has not been, on the whole, 
at the expense of the middle classes: it has 
been much more a social levelling-up than a 
levelling-down, except for the really wealthy. 
Five years of Labour Government have not 
materially altered the social structure, except 
at the two extreme ends. Beyond this I do not 
feel disposed to prophesy: the entire world 
outlook, and Great Britain’s part in it, are too 
uncertain to make even guessing worthwhile. 


Martin Chuzzlewit 
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MARTIN GHUZZLEWIT 


Po 


By H. G. NICHOLAS 


OR THE 1867 EDITION of Martin 
Precise Dickens felt it desirable to 

insert a preface defending the book 
against the charge of exaggeration, particularly 
in its American passages. ‘“‘ The American 
portion of this story is in no other respect a 
caricature, than as it is an exhibition, for the 
most part (Mr. Bevan excepted), of a ludicrous 
side, only, of the American character—of that 
side which was, four-and-twenty years ago, 
from its nature, the most obtrusive, and the 
most likely to be seen by such travellers as 
Young Martin and Mark Tapley.” Was such 
a defence valid ? 

Two years before Dickens began the 
American tour which was to result in so 
persistent a legacy of mirth and resentment, 
the United States had been rocked by the 
presidential election of 1840. It was a contest 
which reflected perfectly the atmosphere of the 
period. The Democracy of Jackson had run 
its reforming course and had nothing left of its 
crusading fervour beyond an ostentatiously 
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cultivated vulgarity. The Whigs had become a 
rabble of the well-to-do and the well-connected 
in disorderly retreat before the rising tide of 
rough egalitarianism. Both parties, in their 
endeavour to maintain working alliances 
between sections of diverse and often rival 
interests, had strained their principles well past 
breaking point, and perfectly realized the 
latterday description of them by Lord Bryce’s 
journalist acquaintance as “‘ two bottles bearing 
different labels and each empty”. In default 
of principles the election was fought on per- 
sonalities, and personalities translated into the 
lowest common denominators of the century 
of the Common Man. Harrison, a well-to-do 
landowner, was presented as a cider-drinking 
denizen of a log-cabin. Van Buren, the 
champion of New York radicalism, was pictured 
as a sybaritic champagne swiller with cologne- 
scented whiskers. As the most recent historian 
of the United States has said, “ The entire 
performance might have been invented by a 
satirist to show how silly democratic politics 























can be.”* Two years after Dickens had 
returned from the U.S.A. the 1844 campaign 
presented another aspect of American demo- 
cracy. In place of the farcicality of the log 
cabin appeal there was the frank sectionalism 
and chauvinism of “‘ Manifest Destiny ”, with 
the slogans of “‘ Re-occupation of Oregon and 
Re-annexation of Texas” and “ Fifty-four 
Forty or Fight ”’. 

If this was the period within which the 
scenes recorded in Martin Chuzzlewit were 
observed, it is little wonder that the picture it 
presents of American public life is unflattering. 
It was Dickens’ misfortune to see the young 
republic at one of the most unlovely stages of 
its gangling adolescence. Although the 
politicians depicted in the persons of Major 
Pawkins and the Hon. Elijah Pogram get no 
mercy at the hands of the creator of Mr. 
Pecksniff, it cannot be denied that they are 
drawn from the life. This is the Hon. Elijah 
Pogram descanting on the virtues of the 
filibustering land speculator, Mr. Chollop :— 

** Our fellow-countryman is a model of a man, 
quite fresh from Natur’s mould. He is a true- 
born child of this free hemisphere! Verdant as 
the mountains of our country; bright and 
flowing as our mineral Licks; unspiled by 
withering conventionalities as air our brand and 
boundless Perearers! Rough he may be. So 
air our Barrs. Wild he may be. So air our 
Buffalers. But he is a child of Natur’, and a 
child of Freedom ; and his boastful answer to 


the Despot and the Tyrant is, that his home is in 
the Setting Sun.” 


This is a speaker at the New Jersey Democratic 
State Convention in 1844 :— 


Land enough—land enough! Make way, 
I say, for the young American Buffalo—he has 
not yet got land enough ; he wants more land 
as his cool shelter in summer—he wants more 
land for his beautiful pasture grounds. I tell 
you, we will give him Oregon for his summer 
shade, and the region of Texas as his winter 
pasture. (Applause.) Like all of his race, he 
wants salt, too. Well, he shall have the use of 
two oceans—the mighty Pacific and turbulent 
Atlantic shall be his. . . . He shall not stop his 
career until he slakes his thirst in the frozen 
ocean. (Cheers.)t 


In the context of the Maine and Oregon 


Boundary Disputes, both of which were raging 
during Dickens’ visit, “ Manifest Destiny ” 


* The United States, by Herbert Agar, p. 286. 


tQuoted in A. K. Weinberg Manifest Destiny, 
p. 119. 





naturally took an anti-British turn. Mr. 
Kettle, editor of the Watertoast Gazette, 
expressed his hope to the Watertoast Sym- 
pathizers that “the British Lion might have 
his talons eradicated by the noble bill of the 
American Eagle, and be taught to play upon 
the Irish Harp and the Scotch Fiddle that 
music which is breathed in every shell that lies 
upon the shores of green Co-lumbia”. A little 
extreme perhaps, but not very far beyond the 
sentiments of an actual toast of the same 
period : “ The Eagle of the United States— 
may she extend her wings from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; and fixing her talons on the 
Isthmus of Darien, stretch with her beak to 
the Northern Pole.”* Combine these senti- 
ments with those of another contemporary, 
Senator Hannegan of Indiana—‘ Oregon— 
every foot or not an inch; 54 degrees and 
40 minutes or delenda est Britannia”—and 
Dickens’ caricature becomes a sober enough 
likeness. Perhaps Martin Chuzzlewit could be 
pardoned for concluding that “ He was the 
greatest patriot in their eyes who brawled the 
loudest, and who cared the least for decency ”’. 

Along with jingoism went, as always, moral 
uplift. “‘ Here am I, sir,” said General Choke, 
recommending the Eden Land Corporation to 
Martin, “ here I am with grey hairs, sir, and 
amoral sense.” ‘“ What are the Great United 
States for, sir,” pursued the General, “ if not 
for the regeneration of man?” For its 
Fourth of July editorial in 1845 the Charleston 
Courier embellished the same theme: “ We 
are the peculiar people, chosen of the Lord to 
keep burning the vestal flame of Liberty, as a 
light unto the feet and a lamp unto the path 
of the benighted nations, who yet slumber or 
groan under the burdens of tyranny.”” Nor to 
the Courier’s readers was there any element of 
paradox in finding these sentiments expressed 
in the heart of the slave-owning South. 
Nothing, however, irked Dickens so much 
as the conjunction of the fact of slavery and 
the protestation of liberty. When the Water- 
toast Sympathizers found that the “ Public 
Man in Ireland ” to whom they were about to 
send a contribution “ in Freedom’s name ” was 
nothing but an “ advocate of Nigger emanci- 


*Merle Curti, Growth of American Thought, 
Pp. 412. 


pation ” terrible was their wrath. “ If anything 
beneath the sky be real, those Sons of Freedom 
would have pistolled, stabbed—in some way 
slain—that man by coward hands and mur- 
derous violence, if he had stood among them 
at that time.” The imputation was not 
without support. In Alton, Illinois, only five 
years earlier, Elijah Lovejoy, an abolitionist 
newspaper editor, had had his printing press 
destroyed and was himself murdered by a mob 
determined to stop his propaganda. 

Indeed, the violence which so often shocked 
Martin, as it had shocked Dickens, on his 
travels, was a stock feature of the times—a 
period “unparalleled”, says a modern 
American historian “ for riots, street-fights and 
incendiarism”’.* In the depression year of 
1837 there were bread riots in New York, 
followed in the same city by anti-German 
demonstrations in 1840. The election of 
Robert H. Morris caused a riot in 1842, and 
in 1843 a mob attacked the property of the 
Harlem Railroad. The Nativist movement 
stimulated other outbreaks, such as those in 
Philadelphia in 1844. Farther west lawless- 
ness was, of course, endemic. Cassius M. Clay, 
the Kentucky politician and soldier, commonly 
went about armed with two pistols and a 
bowie-knife. When he founded his anti- 
slavery paper, the True American, in Lexington 
in 1845, he fortified the office with two cannons 
and an armoury of Mexican lances and rifles. 

Nor was it necessarily in defence of 
“‘ causes’, righteous or wrongful, that force 
was employed. The Vicksburg Sentinal, no 
great crusading organ, had four of its editors 
killed, one drowned, one imprisoned, and still 
others wounded. (cf. Mr. Chollop, “I shot 
him down, sir, for asserting in the Spartan 
Portico, a tri-weekly journal, that the ancient 
Athenians went ahead of the present Locofoco 
Ticket.”) Indeed, for editors to engage in 
duels was nothing out of the ordinary. Even in 
the effete east James Gordon Bennett, founder 
and editor of the sensational New York Herald, 
was assaulted in the street by the irate editor 
of the Sun, who had been provoked by the 
scandalous character of his rival’s reporting. 
And it was typical of the style of the new 


*Dixon Wecter, The Saga of American Society, 
p. 102. 


journalism that Bennett’s Herald gave a full 
report of the incident next morning under the 
headline “‘ Bennett Thrashed Again”. The 
impudence, intimacy, pretentiousness and total 
irresponsibility of such journalism struck 
Dickens with a double force, for he was both 
observer and victim of it. His own progress 
through America had taken place to an 
accompaniment of constant publicity—mostly 
laudatory to the point of extravagance, but 
sometimes critical (especially after his outbursts 
on the subject of international copyright) and 
occasionally downright offensive. His revenge, 
amply taken, lives on in the figures of Mr. 
Jefferson Brick and Mr. La Fayette Kettle. 

It may be protested that such Dickensian 
portraits do less than justice to the other side 
of contemporary American journalism—to 
Horace Greeley and his Tribune (which started 
in 1841) or the older-established New York 
Evening Post, under William Cullen Bryant— 
both serious journals worthy to be regarded as 
American counterparts to the London Daily 
News of which Dickens himself was to be the 
first editor in 1846. Dickens might reply 
either that such sheets were not in 1842 “ the 
most obtrusive” features of American 
journalism or that even they were not free from 
the faults which so totally disfigured the rest. 
Thus Horace Greeley attacking Bryant—‘ You 
lie, you villain, you sinfully, wickedly, basely 
lie”—is not so far removed from Bennett 
denouncing Greeley as a “ crazy, contemptible 
wretch ”, a “‘ monster”, an “ogre”. When 
Fennimore Cooper in 1838 launched an 
American protest against his own country’s 
press his indictment left even fewer loopholes 
than Dickens’: “ The entire nation breathes 
an atmosphere of falsehoods . . . the country 
cannot much longer exist in safety under the 
malign influence that now overshadows it... . 
(The press) as a whole owes its existence to the 
schemes of interested political adventurers.”’* 

The press of the forties was in fact little 
more than the reflection of the ebullient, 
obstreperous, ill-mannered, disordered, ex- 
plosive America of its time. That Dickens 
caught accurately enough both the object and 
the reflection can hardly be denied. His 
deficiency—if he was aiming, as he observed, 


*F, Cooper, The American Democrat, 1838. 
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at something more than a caricature—lay in his 
inability to sense the driving forces, the final 
causes, so to say, of all this ugly American 
turmoil. Ten years earlier the French 
de Tocqueville had accurately assessed the 
implications of American democracy and had 
seen beyond the immediate appearances to 
the long-range implications : “I confess that 
in America I saw more than America.” Like 
Dickens, Tocqueville was struck by the 
furore of America. “No sooner do you set 
foot upon American ground than you are 
stunned by a kind of tumult; a confused 
clamour is heard on every side, and a thousand 
simultaneous voices demand the satisfaction of 
their social wants.” But he also realized that 
whereas “‘ in Europe we are wont to look upon 
a restless disposition, an unbounded desire of 
riches, and an excessive love of independence 
as propensities very dangerous to society .. . 
these are the very elements that ensure a 
long and peaceful future to the republic of 
America”. Above all he appreciated both 
that “ the organization and the establishment 
of democracy in Christendom is the great 
political problem of our times ”, and that while 
the Americans have not yet solved the problem 
“ they furnish useful data to those who under- 
take to resolve it ”’. 


Dickens, however, was not a social philos- 
opher, but a novelist and observer of manners. 
He took to America, not a social anatomist’s 
scalpel, but a keen pair of eyes and a romantic 
expectation. What he saw he saw sharply and 
recorded vividly, but the range and direction 
of his gaze were fatally controlled first by his 
anticipations and secondly, in consequence, 
by his disappointment. “ I am disappointed,” 
he wrote to Macready. “This is not the 
republic I came to see ; this is not the republic 
of my imagination. I infinitely prefer a liberal 
monarchy—even with its sickening accompani- 
ments of court circulars—to such a government 
as this. The more I think of its use and 
strength, the poorer and the more trifling in a 
thousand aspects it appears in my eyes. In 
everything of which it has made a boast— 
excepting its education of the people and its 
care for poor children—it sinks immeasurably 
below the level I had placed it upon; and 
England, even England, bad and faulty as the 





old land is, and miserable as millions of her 
people are, rises in the comparison.” 


The disappointment was obviously com- 
pounded of several elements. First he was 
seeing the goddess Equality at close quarters 
for the first time and was shocked, like many a 
democratic reformer, to find how graceless she 
could be. Secondly, the paradox of slavery 
in a “ free republic ” assaulted his reason as 
much as it harrowed his feelings. Thirdly, the 
very adulation of his welcome soon bred in him 
a sense of surfeit at such indiscriminate 
enthusiasm, a revulsion intensified by the 
utter fatigue brought on by the relentless 
pressure of social engagements and public 
appearances. Useless in the face of such dis- 
illusion to point out the positive achievements 
of the American Union in organizing demo- 
cratic government, however imperfectly, over 
such areas, climes and peoples. Hopeless to 
convince the disappointed investor in the Cairo 
City and Canal Company that the hyperbole 
of the Eden Land Corporation was the indis- 
pensable stimulus of Western expansion, the 
spiritual Greenbacks, so to speak, necessary 
to finance the painful conquest of the Frontier. 
To such ears the epic of immigration and 
colonization, “the winning of the West” 
which was the true poetry of the Forties, could 
never sound anything but pitiful doggerel with 
tawdry refrains. The only emigrants Chuzzlewit 
saw were pathetic creatures like himself “ newly 
come into an unknown world, children in 
helplessness, but men in wants, with younger 
children at their backs, to live or die as it might 
happen”. Rather than suffer such a flotsam 
and jetsam fate, it was better, like Mark and 
Martin, to cut their New World losses while 
there was still time and return to “ the old 
church, roofs and darkened chimney-stacks 
of Home”. Better Pecksniff than Pogram, 
and Todgers’ than Eden. In making such a 
choice there is no doubt that Martin Chuzzlewit 
is expressing the confidential opinion of his 
creator. “A fine people,” wrote Dickens to 
Forster from Washington, “ but I don’t like 
the country. I would not live here, on any 
consideration. It goes against the grain with 
me. It would with you. I think it impossible 
for any Englishman to live here, and be 
happy.” 
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A STUDY OF DRESS 
ENGLAND 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE HISTORY of dress is, to a very large 
extent, a history of protests. Ineffectual 


but unabated, the great diatribe against 
the tyranny of fashions has persisted from time 
immemorial to the present day. In the main, 
the critics fall into two main categories : the 
moral and the medical. There have been many 
subsidiary complaints based upon patriotic, 
aesthetic, humanitarian and economic reasons, 
and for the past 500 years it has been noticed 
that the lower classes now have the insolence 
to dress like their betters ; but the most formid- 
able remonstrances have been religious and 
physiological. It is the medical and practical 
objections to fashionable dress that have 
resulted in attempts to supply an alternative 
model distinct from, and opposed to, the pre- 
vailing fashion. The moralists were for the 
most part content if the mode were followed in 
a sober and discreet manner. The virtuous man 
should, as Cicero puts it, be neither foppish 
nor yet slovenly in his attire. But this could 


not suffice for those who were concerned for 
the lungs, the circulation, the belly and the 
reproductive organs. For them there was 
nothing to choose between the frivolity of 
tight lacing and the austerity of the strait- 
laced. 

Sir Thomas More, the first Englishman, I 
believe, to imagine a reformed dress, was 
moved no less by practical than by moral 
considerations. Like so many others both before 
and since his time, Sir Thomas noticed “‘ much 
strange new-fangleness in apparel”. This was 
to be remedied in Utopia, where all persons 
were to be clothed alike, save that there would 
be a difference between the sexes, and between 
married and unmarried persons. There would 
be no change in the fashion, which would be 
*“ semely and comelye to the eye, no let to the 
moving and welding of the body, also fit both 
for winter and summer ”’. Every family was to 
make its own clothes. These garments were to 
be very different from those of the sixteenth 
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century: “they be covered homely with 
leather or skins that will last seven years, 
When they go forth abroad, they cast upon 
them a cloak, which hideth the other homely 
apparel. This cloak throughout the island be 
all of one colour, and that is the natural colour 
of the wool”. Like other dress-reformers 
More was content to wear the clothes of his 
own times but he kept them of a sad colour and 
loose around the shoulders. 


The next suggestion for a reform of dress 
was made in the reign of Charles II. After a 
long period of submission to the sartorial 
regulations of Madrid, we had transferred our 
allegiance to Paris, or rather, to Versailles. It 
was this, above all, which moved John Evelyn 
to write a pamphlet entitled Tyrannus or the 
Mode, in which he proposed the adoption of a 
national style. “.. . the people of Rome”, 
he asserts, “ left off the toga, an ancient and 
noble garment, with their power. ...”’ Further- 
more he was convinced that “ the swisse had 
not been now a nation, but for keeping to their 
prodigious breeches ; and it was politically 
dissembled of Francis The First to flatter this 
blunt people with the Toy (or codpiece) which 
for awhile he wore, and the ladies afterwards 
made their pincushions of”. If clothes were 
of such national importance it was folly to 
imitate the French. Why, “ when the freak 
takes Mounsieurs to appear like so many farces 
or jack puddings on the stage”, should “ all 
the world alter shape and play the pantomims 
with them? Methinks a French Taylor with 
his ell in his hand looks like the enchantress 
Circe over the companions of Ulysses, and 
changes them into as many forms ”’. 

With great gallantry, and perhaps some 
irony, Evelyn says that he has no fault to find 
with the “ decent and natural” gowns of the 
ladies ; but the gentlemen must be redressed. 
“I would have a summer habit, and a winter ; 
for the spring and for the autumn. Something 
I would indulge to youth, something to age and 
humour.” Home industries should be en- 
couraged by the prohibition of silk; wool 
should serve for “a loose riding coat, which is 
now the mode and the hose which his majesty 
often wears ”’ ; the breeches should not be too 
wide, the doublet not too short, the shoes wide 
and buckled. “ To cover all with two words, I 





like the stately and easy vest within doors, and 
the cloak without. In summe I affect whatever 
is comely and of use, and to that I would be 
constant, choosing nothing that should be 
capricious, nothing that were singular.” 

The rational and moderate character of these 
suggestions, together with the fact that we were 
at war with the French, induced the king to 
take notice of Mr. Evelyn’s pamphlet. Pepys 
records, on 8th October, 1666: “ The King 
hath yesterday in Council declared his resolu- 
tion of setting a fashion in clothes, which he 
will never alter. It will be a vest, I know not 
well how ; but it is to teach the nobility thrift 
and will do good.” Evelyn also notices the 
event, not without some reasonable com- 
placency ; but he adds that “ divers courtiers 
and gentlemen gave his majesty gold, by way 
of wager, that he would not persist in this 
resolution”. These gentlemen were realists, 
the odds are always heavily against the success 
of any sumptuary regulation ; but never was 
any such measure of reform undertaken with 
fairer prospects. It was recommended, not 
only by good sense, but by patriotism and by 
fashion in the person of royalty. On 13th 
October, Pepys saw the Duke of York try on 
his new vest—‘“‘ which is the Kings new fashion, 
and will be in for good and all on Monday 
next.” On the 15th” the King, together with 
several persons of the House of Lords and 
Commons too, great courtiers . . . are in it”. 
The fashion was set. On the 17th “ the court 
is full of vests ” and very handsome garments 
Mr. Pepys thought them ; they consisted in : 
** a long cassock close to the body, of black 
cloth, and pinked with white silk under it, and 
a coat over it, and the legs ruffled with black 
riband like a pigeon’s leg”. (From which we 
may conclude that the principle of Evelyn’s 
suggestion, rather than the details which he 
set forth, had been adopted.) Where the great 
men led the rest followed ; it is the rule of 
fashion. On 4th November “comes my 
taylors man in the morning, and brings my 
vest home, and coate to wear with it, and belt 
and silver hilted sword. So I rose and dressed 
myself, and I like myself mightily in it, and 
so do my wife ”’. 

It seemed that the thing was done and that 
Charles would win his bet ; but on 22nd Nov- 





ember there was a catastrophe. “‘ Mr. Batelier 
. . . did sup and play at cards awhile. But he 
tells me the news how the King of France hath 
in defiance to the King of England caused 
all his footman to be put in vests, and that 
the noblemen of France will do the like ; 
which if true, is the greatest indignity ever done 
by one prince to another, and would incite a 
stone to be revenged. . . . This makes me 
mighty merry, it being an ingenious kind of 
affront ; but yet it makes me angry, to see that 
the King of England is become so little as to 
have the affront offered him.” We hear no 
more of the vest. Englishmen would fight and 
die for their monarch ; if pressed they would 
even go so far as to vote him supplies ; but in 
no circumstances and for no one would they 
wear the livery of a French servant. 

The rule of France was not challenged again 
for a hundred years and, in women’s clothes 
Paris is still supreme ; but she does not reign 
without protests. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the followers of Rousseau 
began to complain that the fashions of Versailles 
were unnatural and unhealthy. Rousseau 
himself wore a fur cap and a kilt ; it was not 
he, but the ladies and gentlemen of England 
who provided models of reasonable and grace- 
ful attire. In the anglomaniac France of the 
years immediately preceding the Revolution 
these models were eagerly copied. This was a 
dress-reform movement of an impersonal and 
almost unconscious nature, a reform which was 
caused by a change in taste and change in class 
relationships. It may be compared with the 
puritan protest against fine dress, for it expres- 
sed, in a positive and decided fashion, the 
impatience of a rising middle-class which was 
no longer ready to accept the fashions of the 
court. 

When the crisis of the French Revolution 
was over, there was a great acceleration of 
sartorial change ; presently the mode which 
came from England returned to her in an 
exaggerated form. Women’s dress under the 
Directoire and Consulate was radically differ- 
ent from that of the old régime. Stays, wigs, 
heavy materials, panniers, high-heeled shoes, 
everything tight and heavy and insanitary was 
discarded. Ladies stepped out in sandals, 
wearing brief chiffons of the airiest muslin 
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Doeskin Vest, worn by William Mountfort, the actor, 
in the style of Charles II 


which flowed unconfined from a girdle tied 
just below the breasts ; a becoming style for 
those who were prettily made. Medical 
reformers, though never to be silenced, had 
no very strong case against such light and easy 
robes. Moral reformers had a simpler task. 
But the revolutionary fashion ended because 
it was a fashion ; and fashions live by destroy- 
ing themselves. Petticoats multiplied steadily 
year by year, until crinoline was invented, waists 
sank and were diminished by a ferocious revival 
of tight lacing. It was not long before the case 
for Reform was as good as ever. 

The reform of men’s clothes was nearly 
permanent. The aristocrat was replaced by 
the business man, who might decorate his 
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women, his servants and his other belongings, 
but not himself. The sober dress of the English 
squire was sufficient for his purposes ; it was 
imitated throughout the world, and London 
became the very conservative capital of men’s 
fashions. If we except the dress of soldiers— 
and the military history of dress reform is a 
subject in itself—men’s dress did not engage 
much of the reformers’ attention during the 
nineteenth century. It was considered practical 
though ugly. 

In the nineteenth century it was widely 
supposed that if enough earnest people set 
their heads together they could reform anything 
from the House of Lords to the promenade at 
the “ Empire’. It was natural, therefore, that 
women’s dress, which had never been less 
hygienic, less rational or less modest than it 
was throughout the second half of the century, 
should be made the subject of reforming pro- 
jects. A second reason for attempting to remedy 
the evils of fashionable dress was the growing 
belief that women should be treated as rational 
creatures and should therefore present a less 
frivolous appearance. It was Mrs. Amelia 
Jenks Bloomer of Homer, N.Y., an ardent 
advocate of women’s rights and the first woman 
to own and edit a newspaper (it was called 
The Lily), who attempted to put this theory 
into practice. ‘“‘ Women hope to stand on a 
footing of equality with men, men are visibly 
bipeds, women should therefore be made to 
resemble them.” Such were the propositions 
advanced in a mocking spirit by a rival news- 
paper of conservative tendencies ; but Mrs. 
Bloomer accepted the challenge and appeared 
in trousers. They were wide loose garments, 
neatly secured at the ankles with a frill, a 
waistless smock fell shapelessly to the knees. 
Thus attired Mrs. Bloomer preached temper- 
ance and feminism to large audiences in the 
United States. In 1851 she came to England. 
Crinolines and Crinoline jokes were then at 
their broadest ; but the British public was not 
yet willing to accept any substitute for what it 
frequently condemned as a dangerous nuisance 
Mrs. Bloomer has given her name to the 
language, but her reforms were dismissed. 

A change came in the 1880’s_ “ Crinoline 
is dropped ”, wrote G. F. Watts in 1883, “ but 
everything else seems to be dropped with it. 
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“< The Law of Conspicuous Waste guides consumption 
in Apparel,” Veblen, 1899 


The fashionable ladies’ gown fits so closely to 
her person that freedom of movement is im- 
possible. One thing only appears to be a 
permanent idea—that a very small waist is a 
beautiful thing and a thing to be attained at the 
expense of health, comfort and good sense. . . . 
—alas ! for art, and alas for many things that 
belong to the beautiful and noble”. It was a 
new thing for a British painter to criticize the 
fashions of his age ; but in a century that turned 
so lovingly to the products of earlier ages it 
was not unnatural. This decade saw the growth 
of an aesthetic style of dress, a style which 
abounded in drooping folds, greenery-yallery 
colours and downcast fifteenth-century airs. 
No doubt this movement was reinforced by 





the writings of Watts ; but he was not altogether 
in sympathy with it, for he condemned fringes, 
save in the very young, tight sleeves, gloves, 
high collars, trains, pointed nails and high- 
heels. Watts indeed was a root and branch 
reformer and he passes readily from purely 
aesthetic to medical and moral criticism. He 
rebukes womankind for imposing unnatural 
restrictions upon the spine, the thorax and the 
digestive system, “for the gratification of a 
most depraved taste ”’. 

Criticisms of this nature were advanced 
with greater authority by others. In 1878 an 
anonymous writer produced an instructive 
work entitled : “‘ Dress Health and Beauty” 
which explained, with horrifying diagrams, 
just what happened to the vital organs beneath 
the “‘ Grecian Bends ” of the late ’70’s. The 
authoress addresses herself to that new class of 
women which, though respectable, was not 
leisured. Her condemnation of the clothes 
then worn by fashionable women is compre- 
hensive. Nothing pleases her, from tight shoes, 
which deform the toes, to veils, which cause 
spots before the eyes. At times she seems almost 
to overstate her case, as when she condemns 
low necks and bare arms, explaining that there 
is such a scratching and dashing in ballrooms 
and theatres, that it is the commonest thing for 
a lady wearing a low neck to be lacerated by 
her neighbour’s diamonds. Confident in the 
future she announces that “there is a good 
time coming. The corset must inevitably 
perish”. She concludes by reverting to 
Evelyn’s patriotic theme and calling upon the 
England middle-classes to throw off the heavy 
yoke of Paris. 

An enlightened element of the English 
middle-classes did its best to rise to the 
occasion. A Rational Dress Society was formed, 
an exhibition of rational dress was organized ; 
the society began, in 1888, to publish its own 
Gazette. Therein it stated its aims: “ The 
_ Rational Dress Society protests against the 
introduction of any fashion in dress that either 
deforms the figure, impedes the movement of 
the body, or in any way tends to injure the 
health.” In her first editorial the editress 
points out that it is not her intention to attack 
the frivolity of fashionable dress, deplorable 
though it is, but to point out its dangers and 


‘ practical disadvantages. With this end in view 


she publishes an absorbing article in which the 
difficulties of wearing a train and a bustle in a 
theatre which happens to be on fire, are 
minutely described. The movement received 
widespread support. A party of girls, under 
the leadership of Miss Gertie Tippla, estab- 
lished an anti-tight-lacing society in Norwood, 
a place in which, according to Miss Tippla, 
“this horrible fashion is most prevalent ”’. 
Very sensibly, the girls decided to exclude 
“ all old women or strong-minded (so-called) 
females’. They made Mr. Watts their first 
president. At the same time the British Associa- 
tion discussed stays and the wife of the 
President of the United States explained the 
drawbacks of Paris fashions to the people of 
Japan. A young lady approached M. Worth and 
asked him to make her a pair of trousers. 

There was, however, considerable resistance 
to be overcome. The Gazette petered out after 
a few numbers. Ladies persisted in wearing 
clothes which deformed the figure and impeded 
the movement of the body. Very few theatres 
caught fire ; Miss Tippla was lost in undeserved 
obscurity ; Professor Roy at the British Associa- 
tion Meeting spoke strongly in favour of stays ; 
a change of government in Japan postponed 
the whole question of European Dress and M. 
Worth refused to make trousers. By doing so 
he reflected public opinion for, whatever Mr. 
Watts might say, the great majority of men and 
women preferred unreformed dress to anything 
that the reformers could offer. “ I deny that 
there exists anything in rational dress . . 
which should render it necessarily unsightly ” 
protests the editress of the Gazette. But these 
brave words contained an admission of weak- 
ness, and were hardly borne out by the illus- 
trations which she supplied. 

Perhaps the movement did not altogether 
fail. The “ simple and practical dress of men ” 
influenced feminine fashions, especially those 
intended for sport or for cycling. It was 
unfortunate that the heavy tweeds and stiff 
collars of masculine dress should have been 
chosen for imitation. Bloomers came into their 
own at last under the name of “ rationals ”’. 
But all these improvements were contradicted 
by a degree of tight lacing, a violent constriction 
of the body from the breasts to the hips, which 
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equalled the cruellest deformations of any 
age. 

The extinction of tight lacing occurred 
twenty years after that of the Rational Dress 
Society’s Gazette and then, as is usual in such 
matters, it was not caused by any organized 
protest but by a gradual development of the 
public taste which was ably exploited by M. 
Paul Poiret, who to use his own words, freed 
the bosom but confined the legs. The hobble 
skirt was as likely to impede the figure as was 
any other fashion ; but in time the legs, too, 
were set free and, in the 1920’s, the dreams of 
the medical reformers were for a time realized. 
When this point had been reached it became 
clear that women’s dress stood in less need of 
reform than did that of men. 

On 12th June, 1929, an appeal for the reform 
of men’s clothes was made by a number of 
eminent persons including Professor Saleeby, 
Dean Inge, Mr. Ernest Thesiger, Richard 
Sickert and Dr. Jordan. The public was invited 
to make its comments and these were condensed 
in a letter published by The Times on 17th 
June, from which it appeared that men were 
envious of the freedom that women had 
achieved ; their clothes seemed to them tight 
and hot and drab and dull ; they were tired of 
trousers and sick of collar studs. With so much 
discontent behind it the Men’s Dress Reform 
Party was rapidly formed, held a series of 
highly successful meetings, and soon had 
branches established in every part of the 
country. Dean Inge, despite his cloth and 
much ridicule, continued to give it active sup- 
port. Lord Baden Powell testified in favour of 
knicker-bockers. A committee was set up to 
consider and report on various designs for 
rational dress ; at the same time it was realized 
that the reformers should attempt something 
more than the substitution of a rational for an 
irrational uniformity ; and that women’s clothes 
were superior, not only in their easiness but in 
their variety. The leader of the movement is 
reported to have appeared at the Suffolk 
Galleries “in a gold /amé tunic and sandals 
while carrying a cloak which resembled a 
toga ”’. 

As may be imagined activities of this nature 
did not meet with universal approval. The 
Dress Reform Party was soon engaged in a 
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** Elegant Dress is the Insignia of Leisure,’ Veblen, 
1899 


spirited controversy with the Tailor and Cutter. 
In this dispute Dr. Jordan certainly had the 
better of the argument. It is hard to make a 
rational case against rational dress. On the 
other hand, the tailors have had the last word, 
they have altered their style hardly at all and 
have won by pure inertia. It is only on the 
beaches, the tennis courts and in the fields, that 
there has been a sensible modification of men’s 
dress during the past twenty years. At the 
same time women have turned from the prac- 
tical dress of the 1920’s to something rather 
less reasonable. 
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Tea Party in Rational Dress, 1895 


Thus the cause cf Dress Ref2rm has under- 
gone yet another defeat, and this is hardly 
surprising. For the luxurious and unpractical 
character of fashionable dress which provides 
the reformer with his main arguments is, as 
Veblen has pointed out, the very thing which 
makes it appear admirable to those who have 
a sense of social propriety ; the inconvenience 
of stays or boiled shirts suggests a high degree 
of leisure and hence, an exalted social position. 
These are qualities which compel admiration 
in a society such as ours and to us, rational 
dress, because it is plain and sensible, must 


Even if 


always appear dull and unattractive. 
the reformer makes some concessions to 
frivolity he can at best do no more than set a 
fashion which, having come in, must presently 


go out. If on the other hand we attack uni- 
formity in dress we attack fashion itself, and 
fashion, as most historians of dress would agree, 
is a product of our class-society. Our attack 
will certainly fail unless, like the puritans and 
the followers of Rousseau, we overset the 
system itself. In a word: to alter the 
clothes of society we must alter the structure 
of society. 





HISTORICAL 


March 1, 1831 
THE REFORM BILL INTRODUCED BY LORD JOHN 


RUSSELL 

By a majority of a single vote, the Reform Bill secured 
a second reading, but was defeated in Committee. 
A General Election followed in June, 1831, bringing 
victory to Earl Grey’s party. The House of Lords, 
however, rejected the Bill. Riots then broke out. 
Reintroduced a third time, the Bill was so amended 
by the Lords in Committee as to be ineffective. Grey 
resigned, but on Wellington’s failure to form a 
government the Whigs returned. The King had 
agreed to create enough new peers to secure the Bill’s 
passage and the Lords yielded on 4th June, 1832. 


March 14, 1757 
EXECUTION OF ADMIRAL BYNG 
At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War the French 
occupied Minorca except for the capital, Port Mahon. 
Ordered from Gibraltar to relieve the town, Admiral 
Byng fought an indecisive battle and withdrew. 
An outcry arose in England against him ; he was 
recalled, court-martialled, sentenced to be shot. 
Byng was made a scapegoat for the blunders of the 
Newcastle government. “In England,” wrote 
Voltaire, “‘ they find it necessary now and then to 
put an admiral to death in order to encourage the 
others.” 
March 15, B.c. 44 

MURDER OF JULIUS CAESAR ON THE IDES OF MARCH 
Caesar returned to Rome in September, 45 B.c., 
having crushed the last of the Pompeians in Spain. 
He was now Dictator for life and master of the Roman 
world ; but the Republicans determined to strike a 
blow for Senatorial liberty and Caesar was stabbed 
on the steps of Pompey’s Theatre where the Senate 
was sitting. The prime mover in the conspiracy was 
C. Cassius, though the figurehead was Caesar’s 
friend, M. Brutus. The assassins failed in their pur- 
pose, for the Senate never recovered its power, and 
the Roman dominions were plunged into civil war. 


March 16, 1799 
THE DEFENCE OF ACRE 

The defence of Acre by Sir Sydney Smith and the 
Turks prevented Bonaparte from returning from 
Egypt overland to Europe after his fleet had been 
destroyed by Nelson at the Battle of the Nile in 
August, 1798. Napoleon later described Acre as 
“the accursed fort that came between me and my 
destiny ”’. 

March 19, 1834 


THE TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS 
Six labourers of Tolpuddle near Dorchester con- 
victed of administering unlawful oaths, accompanied 
by “ ceremonies partaking of mingled folly, super- 
stitution and ferocity ”, were sentenced to transpor- 
tation to Australia for seven years. They had formed 
a branch of the Grand National Trades Union, 
organized by Robert Owen. Trades unions were then 
pa and their practices held to be “in restraint 
tra ° 
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March 21, 1556 
MARTYRDOM OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 


Committed to the Tower for treason in September, 
1553, Cranmer’s trial began only in September, 1555, 
and then his case was referred to Rome. In December 
he was excommunicated and handed over to the 
secular authorities. Despite several recantations of 
his heretical beliefs, he was sentenced to be burnt ; 
but being allowed to address the congregation of St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford, he denied his recantations. 
** Forasmuch as my hand offended in writing con- 
trary to my heart, my hand shall first be burnt”. 
Running to the stake, he thrust his right hand into 
the flames. 


March 23, 1208 
PAPAL INTERDICT IMPOSED ON KING JOHN 


In 1205 John appointed the Bishop of Norwich, John 
de Grey, to succeed Hubert Walter as Archbishop, 
setting aside the candidate chosen by the monks of 
Canterbury. Pope Innocent III rejected both candi- 
dates and recommended the election of Stephen 
Langton. John at once took violent measures against 
the monks, to which the Pope replied by placing the 
King and the country under an Interdict. ‘This meant 
the closing of churches and the cessation of all 
religious services and sacraments. The Pope also 
induced Philip Augustus of France to prepare an 
invasion of England. This threat induced John to 
yield. His deposition was cancelled and he agreed to 
receive back his kingdom as a papal fief. 


March 25, 1807 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 


In 1788 Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce 
started the Anti-Slave Trade League. Pitt was from 
the first a supporter, but action was postponed by the 
outbreak of the French Revolutionary wars. A bill 
to make the trade illegal was passed by the Ministry 
of All the Talents in 1807. British ministers secured 
the condemnation of slavery by all Powers at the 
Congress of Vienna. But it was not until 2nd August, 
1833, that the slave-trade was abolished throughout 
the British Empire. 


March 27, 1854 
WAR AGAINST RUSSIA 


The dispute between Russia and France over the 
control of the Holy Sites in Jerusalem was the 
nominal cause of the Crimean War. But the real 
factor was the fear of Russian advance into Turkey 
and the Balkans. Though Aberdeen, the British 
Prime Minister, was a strong advocate of peace, 
Britiain drifted into war. Fought mainly in the 
Crimean peninsula and signalized by the engage- 
ments of the Alma, Inkerman and Balaclava, the war 
was terminated by the fall of Sebastopol in Sep- 
tember, 1855. The Peace of Paris was signed on 
20th March, 1856, the provisions of the treaty lasting 
for some twenty years. 
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ENTHUSIASM: A chapter in the History of 
Religion with special reference to the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By R. A. Knox. (Oxford University Press. 
30s.) 

The history of England, the “land of a 
hundred religions and one sauce’, as a Nea- 
politan ambassador is reputed to have described 
it, has for long enough stood in need of such a 
book as this. For the English, ever since their 
first appearance in these islands, have been 
liable to hot fits of enthusiasm : they enter on 
to the stage of history not as the “ sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons ” of Victorian myth but as a people 
whose national industry was the production 
and export of saints, and who roused the pro- 
tests of their first historian, Bede, against their 
excessive addiction to a furious and disorganized 
monasticism. Moreover, for the last four 
centuries much of their history has been woven 
on the loom of Evangelical enthusiasm. 

This is a good and even, in places, a great 
book, in which, although the famous seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century figures, Fox and 
John Wesley in particular, are so prominent, 
they yet appear in their proper and European 
context—among the Anabaptists, the Quietists, 
the Jansenists and the Moravians ; while the 
whole subject is set in perspective by the first 
six and the last two chapters. Whether the 
reader is looking with Fox across the fields to 
the spires of Lichfield, standing in the cemetery 
of Saint-Médard, or drawing conclusions with 
John Wesley on the rate of the spiritual develop- 
ment of the Vicar of Helmsley, on the strength 
of a quick glance at the books on his study table, 
the detail illustrates the fundamental unity of 
the theme. 

Probably the most valuable part is the essay 
on John Wesley, and it is significant that the 
book emerges triumphantly from what I take 
to be the acid test of a volume on this subject, 
its treatment of Lady Huntingdon. Her sub- 
limities were even less remote from the 
ridiculous, than is usual with great ladies ; 
and yet, when all is said and done, a great lady 
she was—in the authentic tradition. 

The reader will have one legitimate cause 
“= complaint. The book inevitably raises but 
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does not sufficiently answer two closely allied 
questions ; and these questions become par- 
ticularly insistent in the central chapters, deal- 
ing with the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. What precisely was the power of 
attraction, for instance, that Quakerism 
exercised on its early recruits ; and why did so 
many apparently “ unenthusiastick ” men and 
women find in its tenets and practice a final 
anchorage amid the political and theological 
storms of the period ? What, in fact, was that 
light towards which Christian ran, crying 
“Life ; Life; Eternal Life;”; or, if you 
prefer it, what was this song the sirens sang ? 

Inevitably there are slips and deficiencies. 
For instance, an incautious reader might be 
forgiven for supposing (page 80) that the old 
view that the rosary was a thirteenth century 
devotion directed against the Catharists still 
holds the field. It was not Howel Harris the 
layman, but Daniel Rowland the cleric, who 
began in 1735 the parallel but independent 
movement in Wales. He was the leader, not 
Harris ; in spite of all the latter’s efforts. The 
Trevecka Letters were published as long ago 
as 1932 but they do not appear in a biblio- 
graphy in which Professor R. T. Jenkins figures, 
as he does throughout the book, as “ Jenks ”’. 
There is no sign that the author appreciates 
Harris’s at times equivocal position. Again 
(page 502), in the controversy over Predes- 
tination the hard hitting was by no means con- 
fined to Toplady, Shirley and the Hills. Charles 
Wesley had lampooned in satirical verses the 
“Santanic sophistry” of the Calvinist who 
could not “become castaway Like non- 
elected Paul”. Both Charles and John invari- 
ably translated Calvin’s decretum quidem 
horribile fateor as “the decree is horrible I 
confess ”, and went on to make full and, their 
opponents must have felt, rather unscrupulous 
use of the translation. 

Too long, alas ! We gave to Satan place, 

When party-zeal put on an angel’s face, 
as Charles Wesley with commendable candour 
admitted. 

All this, however, is of little weight in com- 
parison with the book’s major excellence. 
History, we are told, is the real nigger in the 
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March 1, 1831 
THE REFORM BILL INTRODUCED BY LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL 

By a majority of a single vote, the Reform Bill secured 
a second reading, but was defeated in Committee. 
A General Election followed in June, 1831, bringing 
victory to Earl Grey’s party. The House of Lords, 
however, rejected the Bill. Riots then broke out. 
Reintroduced a third time, the Bill was so amended 
by the Lords in Committee as to be ineffective. Grey 
resigned, but on Wellington’s failure to form a 
government the Whigs returned. The King had 
agreed to create enough new peers to secure the Bill’s 
passage and the Lords yielded on 4th June, 1832. 


March 14, 1757 

EXECUTION OF ADMIRAL BYNG 
At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War the French 
occupied Minorca except for the capital, Port Mahon. 
Ordered from Gibraltar to relieve the town, Admiral 
Byng fought an indecisive battle and withdrew. 
An outcry arose in England against him ; he was 
recalled, court-martialled, sentenced to be shot. 
Byng was made a scapegoat for the blunders of the 
Newcastle government. ““In England,” wrote 
Voltaire, “‘ they find it necessary now and then to 
put an admiral to death in order to encourage the 
others.” 


March 15, B.C. 44 


MURDER OF JULIUS CAESAR ON THE IDES OF MARCH 
Caesar returned to Rome in September, 45 B.c., 
having crushed the last of the Pompeians in Spain. 
He was now Dictator for life and master of the Roman 
world ; but the Republicans determined to strike a 
blow for Senatorial liberty and Caesar was stabbed 
on the steps of Pompey’s Theatre where the Senate 
was sitting. The prime mover in the conspiracy was 
C. Cassius, though the figurehead was Caesar’s 
friend, M. Brutus. The assassins failed in their pur- 
pose, for the Senate never recovered its power, and 
the Roman dominions were plunged into civil war. 


March 16, 1799 
THE DEFENCE OF ACRE 
The defence of Acre by Sir Sydney Smith and the 
Turks prevented Bonaparte from returning from 
Egypt overland to Europe after his fleet had been 
destroyed by Nelson at the Battle of the Nile in 
August, 1798. Napoleon later described Acre as 
“the accursed fort that came between me and my 
destiny ”’. 
March 19, 1834 
THE TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS 

Six labourers of Tolpuddle near Dorchester con- 
victed of administering unlawful oaths, accompanied 
by “ ceremonies partaking of mingled folly, super- 
stitution and ferocity ’, were sentenced to transpor- 
tation to Australia for seven years. They had formed 
a branch of the Grand National Trades Union, 
organized by Robert Owen. Trades unions were then 
illegal, and their practices held to be “ in restraint 
of trade ”’, 
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March 21, 1556 
MARTYRDOM OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 


Committed to the Tower for treason in September 
1553, Cranmer’s trial began only in September, 1555, 
and then his case was referred to Rome. In December 
he was excommunicated and handed over to the 
secular authorities. Despite several recantations of 
his heretical beliefs, he was sentenced to be burnt ; 
but being allowed to address the congregation of St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford, he denied his recantations. 
** Forasmuch as my hand offended in writing con- 
trary to my heart, my hand shall first be burnt ”’. 
Running to the stake, he thrust his right hand into 
the flames. 


March 23, 1208 
PAPAL INTERDICT IMPOSED ON KING JOHN 


In 1205 John appointed the Bishop of Norwich, John 
de Grey, to succeed Hubert Walter as Archbishop, 
setting aside the candidate chosen by the monks of 
Canterbury. Pope Innocent III rejected both candi- 
dates and recommended the election of Stephen 
Langton. John at once took violent measures against 
the monks, to which the Pope replied by placing the 
King and the country under an Interdict. This meant 
the closing of churches and the cessation of all 
religious services and sacraments. The Pope also 
induced Philip Augustus of France to prepare an 
invasion of England. This threat induced John to 
yield. His deposition was cancelled and he agreed to 
receive back his kingdom as a papal fief. 


March 25, 1807 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 


In 1788 Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce 
started the Anti-Slave Trade League. Pitt was from 
the first a supporter, but action was postponed by the 
outbreak of the French Revolutionary wars. A bill 
to make the trade illegal was passed by the Ministry 
of All the Talents in 1807. British ministers secured 
the condemnation of slavery by all Powers at the 
Congress of Vienna. But it was not until 2nd August, 
1833, that the slave-trade was abolished throughout 
the British Empire. 


March 27, 1854 
WAR AGAINST RUSSIA 


The dispute between Russia and France over the 
control of the Holy Sites in Jerusalem was the 
nominal cause of the Crimean War. But the real 
factor was the fear of Russian advance into Turkey 
and the Balkans. Though Aberdeen, the British 
Prime Minister, was a strong advocate of peace, 
Britiain drifted into war. Fought mainly in the 
Crimean peninsula and signalized by the engage- 
ments of the Alma, Inkerman and Balaclava, the war 
was terminated by the fall of Sebastopol in Sep- 
tember, 1855. The Peace of Paris was signed on 
20th March, 1856, the provisions of the treaty lasting 
for some twenty years. 
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ENTHUSIASM: A chapter in the History of 
Religion with special reference to the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By R. A. Knox. (Oxford University Press. 
30s.) 

The history of England, the “land of a 
hundred religions and one sauce”, as a Nea- 
politan ambassador is reputed to have described 
it, has for long enough stood in need of such a 
book as this. For the English, ever since their 
first appearance in these islands, have been 
liable to hot fits of enthusiasm : they enter on 
to the stage of history not as the “ sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons ” of Victorian myth but as a people 
whose national industry was the production 
and export of saints, and who roused the pro- 
tests of their first historian, Bede, against their 
excessive addiction to a furious and disorganized 
monasticism. Moreover, for the last four 
centuries much of their history has been woven 
on the loom of Evangelical enthusiasm. 

This is a good and even, in places, a great 
book, in which, although the famous seven- 
, teenth and eighteenth century figures, Fox and 
John Wesley in particular, are so prominent, 
they yet appear in their proper and European 
context—among the Anabaptists, the Quietists, 
the Jansenists and the Moravians ; while the 
whole subject is set in perspective by the first 
six and the last two chapters. Whether the 
reader is looking with Fox across the fields to 
the spires of Lichfield, standing in the cemetery 
of Saint-Médard, or drawing conclusions with 
John Wesley on the rate of the spiritual develop- 
ment of the Vicar of Helmsley, on the strength 
of a quick glance at the books on his study table, 
the detail illustrates the fundamental unity of 
the theme. 

Probably the most valuable part is the essay 
on John Wesley, and it is significant that the 
book emerges triumphantly from what I take 
to be the acid test of a volume on this subject, 
its treatment of Lady Huntingdon. Her sub- 
limities were even less remote from the 
ridiculous, than is usual with great ladies ; 
and yet, when all is said and done, a great lady 
she was—in the authentic tradition. 

The reader will have one legitimate cause 
'* complaint. The book inevitably raises but 


does not sufficiently answer two closely allied 
questions ; and these questions become par- 
ticularly insistent in the central chapters, deal- 
ing with the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. What precisely was the power of 
attraction, for instance, that Quakerism 
exercised on its early recruits ; and why did so 
many apparently “ unenthusiastick ” men and 
women find in its tenets and practice a final 
anchorage amid the political and theological 
storms of the period ? What, in fact, was that 
light towards which Christian ran, crying 
“ Life ; Life; Eternal Life;”; or, if you 
prefer it, what was this song the sirens sang ? 

Inevitably there are slips and deficiencies. 
For instance, an incautious reader might be 
forgiven for supposing (page 80) that the old 
view that the rosary was a thirteenth century 
devotion directed against the Catharists still 
holds the field. It was not Howel Harris the 
layman, but Daniel Rowland the cleric, who 
began in 1735 the parallel but independent 
movement in Wales. He was the leader, not 
Harris ; in spite of all the latter’s efforts. The 
Trevecka Letters were published as long ago 
as 1932 but they do not appear in a biblio- 
graphy in which Professor R. T. Jenkins figures, 
as he does throughout the book, as “ Jenks ”’. 
There is no sign that the author appreciates 
Harris’s at times equivocal position. Again 
(page 502), in the controversy over Predes- 
tination the hard hitting was by no means con- 
fined to Toplady, Shirley and the Hills. Charles 
Wesley had lampooned in satirical verses the 
* Santanic sophistry” of the Calvinist who 
could not “become castaway Like non- 
elected Paul”. Both Charles and John invari- 
ably translated Calvin’s decretum quidem 
horribile fateor as “the decree is horrible I 
confess ”, and went on to make full and, their 
opponents must have felt, rather unscrupulous 
use of the translation. 

Too long, alas ! We gave to Satan place, 

When party-zeal put on an angel’s face, 
as Charles Wesley with commendable candour 
admitted. 

All this, however, is of little weight in com- 
parison with the book’s major excellence. 
History, we are told, is the real nigger in the 











A statement 
about the 
NEWS 
CHRONICLE 


Below are extracts from a recent book 
‘The British General Election of 1950’ 
by H. G. Nicholas, Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Faculty Fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


**It (News Chronicle) certainly conceived 
of itself as serving a popular but intelli- 
gent readership which did not wish to 
be led in the blinkers of any party. 

oa * * * 
It was in keeping with this attitude that 
the paper’s most distinctive election 
features were its Gallup Polls and its 
‘Great Debate’. 

7 * - 7. 
For the first time in British election his- 
tory, a whole-hearted attempt was made 
to bring before the readers of a single 
newspaper the whole range of party 
viewpoints presented by party leaders 
themselves. 

* x * * 
Straight news was not affected by the 
political leanings of the newspaper. 


* * * * 


The News Chronicle seemed commend- 
ably free of special attitudes towards 
most issues and individuals.”’ 














wood-pile of national and sectarian bitterness. To 
men who argue thus the simplest answer in future 
will be to invite them to read Mgr. Knox’s 
Enthusiasm. The author confesses that he began his 
book thirty years ago in a mood of derision. He con- 
cluded it with a real respect and even affection for 
the men whose movements and whose teaching he 
had set out to study. ‘“ The more you got to know 
the men, the more human did they become, for 
better or worse ; you were more concerned to find 
out why they thought as they did than to prove it was 
wrong.” As he writes on the last page of the book : 
** My aim is to interpret enthusiasm, not to criticize 
it. If we would interpret it rightly, there is one point 
that must be seized on above all others—in itself 
enthusiasm is not a wrong tendency but a false 
emphasis. Quietism exaggerates only a little the 
doctrine of the mystics about simplicity in prayer, 
about disinterested love. Quakerism does but 
enthrone in dangerous isolation the truth of God’s 
presence within us. Jansenism is the vigilant con- 
science of Christendom overshadowed by a scruple. 
Methodism is the call back to Christ in an age of 
Deism.” 

History has been called by someone “ the con- 
fessional of humanity ”: if so, then its business is 
with reconciliation. Be that as it may, this book at 
least illustrates convincingly that it is one of the more 
humane studies. T. CHARLES EDWARDS. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN IN TASMANIA, 1837-1843. By 
Kathleen FitzPatrick. (Melbourne University 
Press: Loudon: Cambridge University Press. 
255.) 

How many people, having a nodding acquaintance 
with Sir John Franklin’s statue in Waterloo Place, 
know that the hero and victim of Arctic exploration 
was also, for nearly seven years, the sorely-tried 
Lieutenant-Governor—or as we should say to-day, 
Governor- Gee ral—of Tasmania ? Sir John assumed 
the government on 6th January, 1837, in succession 
to Colonel Arthur, and he was recalled in August, 
1843. 

A Penal Settlement, the total population of 
Tasmania was rather more than 42,000, of which 
some 17,000 were convicts serving their sentences, 
and some 25,000 “free colonists”, a term that 
covers emancipated convicts, children of serving 
convicts, and those who had freely emigrated from 
the British Isles. Franklin was expected to administer 
the island as a Penal Settlement, while the free 
colonists looked to him to make reforms in the direc- 
tion of responsible government. All the principal 
officers of the Tasmanian government had been 
trained by Arthur and were wedded to his penal 
system. The Governor’s own private secretary was 
violently opposed to the whole convict system, and 
eventually Franklin had to dismiss him. The 
Tasmanian press was unscrupulous, bitterly partisan 
and wholly irresponsible. “‘ Vice, hypocrisy, cruelty, 
autocracy, slavery and discontent were inseparable 
from the social conditions.” (Governor Arthur’s 
Convict System by W. D. Forsyth.) 

Franklin was hardly the man to govern * 
colony. Courteous, gentle, frank, over-sensit’ 
over-scrupulous, “ chicanery . . . made him i’ 
paralysed him that when he had to deal v 
was scarcely himself.” Lady Franklin wre 
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John’s sensitiveness is beyond description, and it is in 
fact a country where people should have hearts of 
stone and frames of iron.” Although his courage 
and dignity never failed him, in the end he was out- 
manoeuvred by the clever, unscrupulous and vindic- 
tive Tasmanian Colonial Secretary, Colonel 
Montagu. Franklin justly dismissed him, but the 
home government did not uphold the dismissal and 
Franklin was ungratefully recalled. 

He had deserved better, for he and his talented 
wife had done much for the free colonists. Debates 
in the Legislative Council were opened to the public ; 
Franklin was “‘ the effective founder of state school 
education in Tasmania”; he and Lady Franklin 
took an active part in all the cultural and intellectual 
activities of the colony : scientific knowledge of the 
island was greatly increased by his personal interest 
and initiative : when his governorship came to an 
end both he and his wife were highly respected and 
deeply loved by all decent people. 

This well-written, well-produced and intensely 
interesting book gives a faithful and attractive por- 
trait of the Franklins. But it is marred by two defects. 
Miss FitzPatrick will ailow no points to anyone who 
differed from Franklin. By suggestion, she builds 
up a damaging picture of Governor Arthur, which is 
at variance with the generally accepted picture. 
For example, insinuations about Arthur’s financial 
speculations are based on an article in the Tasmanian 
press by J. E. Calder, who “‘ on his own admission 
was bitterly biased against Arthur on personal 
grounds ”. (Forsyth, op. cit.) 

Secondly, the whole treatment of Franklin’s 
governorship is narrow and sectional. The narrative 
never rises above the details of those factious times 
to reveal the principles at issue behind all the noise 
and violence. Tasmania was in a transitional stage. 
It was impossible for the Penal Settlement to exist 
permanently alongside the Free Settlers. The penal 
system demanded autocratic government, but the 
free colonists had loftier ambitions—a free press, 
trial by jury, taxation and legislation by their own 
representatives. The struggle for Responsible 
Government was as much alive in Tasmania as it was 
in Canada. It is Miss FitzPatrick’s failure to display 
Sir John Franklin’s governorship clearly as part of a 
larger and more important battle than one merely 
fought against the “* Arthur faction ” that makes her 
book something less than a piece of first-class 
scholarship. C. R. N. Routu. 


DANS LES RUES DE PARIS AU TEMPS DES FIACRES. Texte 
de Léon-Paul Fargue. (Les Editions du Chéne, 633.) 
The pictorial aspect of history—the part played 

by pictorial records in helping to recreate the his- 

torical background—is now generally acknowledged 
but perhaps, even today, not sufficiently emphasized. 

Since the invention of photography, the historian— 

particularly the social historian—has had a new and 

extremely rich source ; and it is to be hoped that 
editors and book-designers will continue to dig into 
the hidden treasures of photographic studios, turning 
up impressions of forgotten modes and vanished 
buildings. During the last war, in 1943, a French 
publishing house, Les Editions du Chéne, gave us an 
admirable volume, mostly photographic, entitled 

Un siécle d’Elegance Frangaise ; and they have now 

followed it with an equally spacious volume, Dans 
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THE WORKS OF 


G. M. Young 


** Mr. Young writes both as an aesthete and 
a man of the world—as a critic whose stand- 
ards are rooted in the Victorian Age and a 
spectator and admirer of the present who is 
not insensible to the charm of modern 
literature. His erudition may be formidable, 
but it is seldom ponderous : his canons are 
strict, but they are never arrogant or merely 
exclusive.” NEW STATESMAN 


Charles | and Cromwell 


“* Nothing better of the kind has ever been 
done. The story is a familiar one, but Mr. 
Young, by exquisite scholarship and, what 
is far rarer in these days, the force of inde- 
pendent thought, has told it as almost some- 
thing new.” ARTHUR BRYANT 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon 


“Mr. Young brought an already well-stored 
memory to his subject, as well as excellent 
judgment. His work is consequently of 
durable value. We shall be in no doubt in 
future what book to recommend to a reader 
who wants his interest in Gibbon either 
stimulated or satisfied.” 6s. 
DESMOND MACCARTHY 


Daylight and Champaign 


**T cannot recall a volume of essays in late 
years of the same quality. If this collection 
does not find readers one must assume that a 
public for wit, intelligence, and mature 
scholarship no longer exists.” 8s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


To-day and Yesterday 


** His essays and reprinted lectures are part 
of the harvest of a lifetime of thought and 
learning ; their wisdom is conveyed in 
words beautifully chosen and sentences 
elegantly constructed, while over all plays 
a humour mellow and pervasive as sunlight 
on a summer afternoon.” c. v. WEDGWOOD 


Last Essays 


**His theme is the universality and con- 
tinuity of Western culture, and the special 
contribution made and to be made by this 
island to that great achievement. He handles 
his theme with his accustomed balance, 
insight and imagination ; and with pas- 
sionate romanticism rigorously controlled.” 

HAROLD NICOLSON gs. 6d. 


RUPERT HART - DAVIS 


























Les Rues de Paris au Temps des Fiacres—some of its 
illustrations have been reproduced in the present 
issue of History Today. Mere is a panorama of 
Parisian street-scenes from the Second Empire 
onwards. Many pictures are beautiful in themselves— 
they have the softness of focus and charm of composi- 
tion peculiar to old photographs ; but every page con- 
tains glimpses of the city that will fascinate the 
student of Gallic art and literature. A number of 
plates take us back to Balzac, to the romantic 
medieval Paris destroyed by Baron Haussmann : 
others recall the metropolis of Swann and Odette de 
Crécy. It would be a pity if so fine and well-planned 
a book should fail to reach the English reader. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND : VOL. I, THE KING’S 
PROCEEDINGS. By Philip Hughes. (Hollis and 
Carter. 42s.) 


This, the first of two volumes, each complete in 
itself, but together forming a study of the English 
Reformation, takes the story from 1517 as far as 
1540, through the assertion of Royal supremacy by 
Henry VIII to the attempts made to win support for 
the newly created National Church. The religion of 
the English had then emerged a royal, and no longer 
a papal thing, national and no longer Catholic. The 
aim of both volumes is to trace the fortune of that 
religion through seventy-five years of revolutionary 
change. 

The book opens with an analytical introduction, 
describing life in England in 1517, a country whose 
wealth “lay in her fields’, already seething with 
economic unrest and social passions. The average 
Englishman was a countryman, beset by new and 
pressing anxieties, deeply affected by the sudden 
change in the ownership of an immense landed 
property which was part of the change in religion. 
In his most interesting chapter, Mr. Hughes examines 
the religious organization of the country, particularly 
the eight hundred monasteries and the fifteen 
thousand men in holy orders serving an England of 
barely three million people. He explains the ideal 
which inspired the monastic way of life, and shows 
how the practice differed from it—insufficient 
numbers, neglected observances, ignorant and in- 
experienced superiors, constant scandals. As the 
Benedectine Chapter pointed out in 1520, “ in these 
stormy times (as the world now decays towards its 
end) those who desire a life of austerity and of 
regular observances are few ”’. 

Since the keystone of the ecclesiastical arch in 
Catholic theory and practice was the divinely in- 
stituted system of the episcopate, Mr. Hughes goes 
on to show that of the fifteen bishops of sees resident 
in England in 1517, all but five had come to that 
eminence through service to the King, particularly 
in the diplomatic field. Only one was taken from the 
regular clergy ; only one had spent his early life in 
diocesan administration. Naturally, these men were 
out of touch with the realities of the religious condi- 
tion of their country, indeed, if not with the realities 
of the religion they professed. 

Of the ten to twelve thousand parochial clergy, 
most immediately important of all to the spiritual 
well-being of the English people, the great majority 
had never been to the universities, and were lacking 
in necessary professional knowledge—hence their 
acquiescence to whatever Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth in turn demanded. Moreover, 
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how could such men teach, whose own knowledge 
was so slight ? Because of their inadequacy, and their 
common-place scandals, the ordinary layman was 
indifferent to the fate of the clergy, their privileges, 
and their property, and was ready to endure radical 
changes and counter-changes in religious life. 

The second part of the book deals with the last 
years of Catholic England. Mr. Hughes sums up 
Wolsey and his effect—he “ created, in almost all 
its parts, the King’s opportunity”. He describes 
the spread of Lutheranism in Europe, and of heresy 
in England ; the divorce suit of the King, and par- 
ticularly those elements in it that set Henry VIII 
irrevocably against the Papacy. The Reformation 
in England, as Mr. Hughes demonstrates, was also 
very much “ the King’s proceedings ”—it was this 
which gave the movement life, and ensured its 
success. The clergy having refused to deal with 
patent clerical abuses, it was now the turn of the 
laymen, determined to exploit to the full the oppor- 
tunity of becoming wealthier still. 

Written from an avowedly Catholic point of view, 
the book nevertheless sets out fairly the arguments 
on each side. It is based on a wide reading of original 
sources and specialized studies of this period. There 
is an appreciation throughout that the Reformation 
was only one (though the greatest) among several 
contemperaneous movements that were c 
English life—in agricultural methods, land tenure, 
organization of industry, the nature and methods of 
commerce, government, and law; and that every 
contemporary social problem was enormously 
aggravated by the change effected by Henry VIII in 
the years 1529-1540. ErRIc ROBSON. 


EAST LONDON. By Robert Sinclair. (The County 

Books, Robert Hale. 15s.) 

The history of London is the story of a number of 
separate entities which at times inevitably inter- 
mingle. East London is a definite entity of its own. 
Its history dates back to the foundation of the City 
proper by the Romans, recording through twenty 
centuries the commercial and industrial development 
of the greatest trade centre in the world. 

Mr. Sinclair’s historical knowledge is inex- 
haustible and those who think they know, say, 
Hoxton or Shadwell, will admit that hitherto they 
have missed a great deal. The book is divided into 
self-contained sections, each dealing with a separate 
aspect of East End history, the start in the Stepney 
marshes, the arrival of the immigrants, the abysmal 
poverty of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and the new London in Essex. A single volume 
history of this nature must necessarily be somewhat 
contentrated, so perhaps one should not be too hard 
on Mr. Sinclair for his occasional sweeping con- 
clusions. For example, he tends to dismiss far too 
lightly the past efforts of religionists and welfare 
workers. ‘The Salvation Army, to take one case, is 
historically an East End growth and General Booth 
can scarcely be passed over in a few phrases. 

Macaulay was fond of conjuring up the spectacle 
of London in ruins and a New Zealander making 
sketches of the desolation. (This artifice, which he 
plagiarized from Walpole, he employed at least 
three times.) If ever such a state of affairs does come 
to pass, one hopes the rubber-necking Anzac will 
find someone like Mr. Sinclair to point out the 
historic interest which lies behind the piles of 
rubble. CHARLES DIMONT 
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WORLD HISTORY 
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Translated by 


GERARD HOPKINS 


This work represents an attempt to 
achieve the same result for which 
History Today strives in the periodical 
field. It is a synthesis of the great 
periods in world history which will 
appeal equally to the interested lay- 
man and the student. 





Merely as an experiment in compres- 
sion it is a remarkable achievement. 
But still more remarkable is the 
atmosphere of leisure. There is no 
bustle or congestion in M. Sédillot’s 
brilliant, concerted picture. He is, 
himself, among the greatest of living 
French economists and is Editor of 
La Vie Francaise. 12s. 6d. net 
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Conscience of the King 
ALFRED DUGGAN 


‘ The best historical novel I have read since Miss 
Zoe Oldenbourg’s magnificent The World Is Not 
Enough. . . . It deals with the Saxon infiltration into 
Roman Britain between a.p. 450 and 530... . If 
you enjoy Mr. Robert Graves’ historical novels, you 
will almost certainly enjoy this one. Strongly 
recommended.’—C. P. SNow, Sunday Times. 
Author of Knight with Armour. 12/6 


Peacocks in Paradise 
ELISABETH INGLIS-JONES 


“I cannot see how Peacocks in Paradise can fail to 
interest the reader of biography and the historical 
novel. It has the truth of the one and the shape 
of the other.,—Western Mail. 

* An unusual book standing astride fact and fancy. 
Elisabeth Inglis-Jones weaves a gripping story 
around the history of Hafod House in the Cardigan- 
shire mountains . . . a lucid, erudite, even elegant 
account of life there, and round about. of savagery 
and sorcery, polygamy and rectitude .. . a study in 
human vanity and achievement.’ Evening News 
(Glasgow). Fully illustrated. 18/- 
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Correspondence 


SIR, 

May I comment on Mr. Bryan Little’s article 
on Bristol? Robert, Earl of Gloucester is the best 
known of the natural children of Henry I, but he 
was only one of some nineteen illegitimate offspring 
of this King, who holds the record in this particular 
field. Robert’s effigy can still be seen in the church 
of St. James’ Barton in Bristol which fortunately 
escaped bombing in the terrible devastation of the 
last war. An act of vandalism on the part of the City 
Fathers was responsible for the removal of the 
Norman Castle in the nineteenth century. 

In its most recent history, Bristol has shown an 
expansion which can rarely be paralleled in Great 
Britain. According to the figures in the latest edition 
of the Marketing Survey of the United Kingdom, 
the increase in Bristol’s population has been some- 
thing in the region of 100,000 in fifty years and there 
has been a very fast growth in the last twenty years, 
especially since 1939. If this should continue, Bristol 
may well come by the close of this century to 
challenge some of the greater Midland and Northern 
cities not only in importance but in actual size. 

Yours, etc., 
L. G. PINE. 


SIR, 

. . . Page 78 [January number] Ordeal By Fire, 

*““W. G. Russell”’ should be “ W. H. Russell”. I 

wonder whether either Mr. Pratt or Mr. Nicholas 

has actually read Russell’s account of Bull Run. As 

to “relish”? he just reported what he saw and he 

reported it with far less excitement than all the 
Northern papers did at the time. 
Yours, etc., 

IAN MACALISTER, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


[Mr. H. G. Nicholas writes : The issue of The 
Times for 6th August, 1861, devotes eight and a half 
columns to two despatches from Russell, the first to 
reach English readers since Bull Run. Certainly 
Russell reported what he saw ; he himself describes 
his despatch as “an account—not of the action 
yesterday, but of what I saw with my own eyes, 
hitherto not often deceived, and of what I heard with 
my own ears, which in this country are not so much 
to be trusted ”’. But these are the terms in which he 
describes the results of his observations :—‘‘ The 
retreat on their lines at Centreville seems to have 
ended in a cowardly rout—a miserable, causeless 
panic . . . Such scandalous behaviour . . . I have 
never even in alarms among camp followers seen the 
like of it. How far the disorganization of the troops 
extended I know not, but it was complete in the 
instance of more than one regiment.”” The remainder 
of his despatch contains a graphic, detailed account of 
this rout, culminating in the statement, ‘‘ The alarm 
became a panic, which became frantic on the appear- 
ance of the enemy and the opening of their guns on 
the runaways.” That Russell himself regarded 
his despatch as depicting a rout is clear from his 
description of it in a later despatch, which appeared 
in The Times of toth August. Here, he talks of the 
** miserable rout and panic of the Federalists ”’. 

For a criticism of the adequacy of this account of 
Russell’s—reference may be made to Prof. Randall’s 
Lincoln the President, Vol. I, pp. 385-9.] 
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SIR, 


The size of History Today and also the quality of 
its subject-matter have aroused in me a desire to have 
the magazine bound for a permanent record, and I 
am wondering if you have thought of arranging with 
the printers for this to be done, say the first volume 
at the end of 1951. Yours, etc., 

REGINALD WILSON. 


[Plans are being made to provide binders, both 
for single issues for clubs and libraries and to hold 
cumulatively a year’s issue of twelve numbers for 
individual subscribers. Details and prices will be 
announced in our April issue.] 


SIR, 


I would like to make a suggestion. I feel it would 
help if a small bibliography (especially where bio- 
graphy is concerned) could be added to each article. 
What many of us like to know is “‘ What are the latest 
books on this ? ”’. 

Yours, etc., 
(Rev.) J. H. MicHELL DaABB. 


[We welcome this suggestion. See Notes for 
Further Reading below]. 


Notes for further reading 


ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY. A short bibliography 
supplied by Admiral Sir William James : The Royal 
Navy, A History, by Laird Clowes, Sir Clements 
Markham, Captain Mahan, H. W. Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt and L. Carr Laughton ; The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History, by A. T. Mahan; The 
British Navy in Adversity, A Study of the War of 
American Independence, by Rear-Admiral W. M. 
James ; Life and Correspondence of the late Admiral 
Lord Rodney, by Major-General Mundy ; Types 
of Naval Officer, by A. T. Mahan. 


MEAT FROM ARGENTINA. A short bibliography 
supplied by Mr. A. L. Lloyd: General—Argentine 
Republic, by Y. F. Rennie, Macmillan Co., New York, 
1945. Memoirs and Travel— Travels in Buenos Aires 
and the Adjacent Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
by J. A. B. Beaumont, London, 1828 ; Two Thousand 
Miles Ride Through the Argentine Provinces, by 
William McCann, London, 1853; Memorias 
Postumas, 2 volumes, by José Maris Paz, Buenos 
Aires, 1917. Gaucho Ways and Customs—Martin 
Fierro, by Jose Hermandez, translated by Walter 
Owen, Blackwell, Oxford, 1935; El Payador, by 
Leopoldo Lugomes, Buenos Aires, 1944. Early 
History—El Santo de ia Espada, by R. Rojas, 
Buenos Aires, 1933. (Biography of General San 
Martin) : Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days 
of the Tyrants, by D. F. Sarmiento, New York, 1868. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. In response to requests, 
we publish a short bibliography suggested by 
Mr. A. L. Lloyd for his article in the February issue : 
Newcastle Upon Tyne, Its Growth and Achievement 
by S. Middlebrook, published by the Newcastle 
Journal ; Northumberland by Herbert Honeyman 
Robert Hale); Description and History ... of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne by Eneas McKenzie ; Rise of 
the British Coal Industry by J. U. Neff (2 vols.) 
Routledge) ; The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832, by 
J. L. and L. B. Hammond ; Tyneside Songs, Walter 
Scott Press; English Social History by G. M. 
Trevelyan ; Northumberland by Ann Sitwell (Paul 
Elek) ; Official Guide to Newcastle Upon Tyne. 
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The number of families in which it is 
almost traditional to ‘bank with the 
Westminster’ grows with each suc- 
ceeding generation. We have always 
endeavoured to create a friendly re- 
lationship between the Bank and its 
customers. We try to make each of our 
branches a pleasant place of business, 
where every customer, whatever the 
size of his account, may feel that he 
is a welcome visitor. Our ‘family con- 
nection’ is greatly valued therefore, 
because we see in it some evidence 
that our endeavours have been suc- 


cessful. The Manager of your local 
branch is ready to tell you more about 
the Westminster Bank and 
its services 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


SIR HENRY BASHFORD, Chief Medical Officer to 
the Post Office 1933-43 ; Treasury Medical Adviser 
1943-45 ; Honorary Physician to the King, 1941-44 ; 
author of The Harley Street Calendar, The Ideal 
Element in Medicine (Hunterian Oration), Health 
Standards in Industry, etc., etc. 


QUENTIN BELL, author of On Human Fineries 
(1947), a commentary on Veblen’s theory of “ con- 
spicuous waste” from the point of view of a social 
historian. Mr. Bell’s article on The Incorrigible Habit 
examines the movements for dress reform that have 
agitated English society from the time of Sir Thomas 
More to the present day. 


D. W. BROGAN, LL.D., Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur ; Professor of Political Science, Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of Peterhouse. Author ef The 
American Political System; The Development of 
Modern France, etc., etc. Professor Brogan’s study 
of Paris is the second in his series of articles on the 
contemporary history of capital cities. 


G. D. H. COLE, Chicele Professor of Social and 
Political Theory, Fellow of All Souls and Nuffield 
Colleges, Oxford. Author of A Short History of the 
British Working-Class Movement, etc., etc. With this 
second article, Professor Cole concludes his exposi- 
tion of English class structure in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON, author of Samuel Palmer, 
The Harp of Aeolus, editor of The Romantics and 
other anthologies, founder and editor of New Verse. 
In his essay on Stonehenge Mr. Grigson is par- 
ticularly concerned with the theories of seventeenth 
and eighteenth antiquaries about the origins of this 
most famous of pre-historical monuments in Britain. 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES, G.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 1939-42 ; Member 
of Parliament for North Portsmouth, 1943-45 ; 
author of Admiral Sir William Fisher ; The British 
Navies in the Second World War; The Order of 
Release, etc., etc. Admiral James’s study of Admiral 
Rodney will be followed shortly by one on Admiral 
St. Vincent. 


A. L. LLOYD, social historian, folklorist, journalist 
and broadcaster. Mr. Lloyd’s acquaintance with the 
history of the Meat Business in Argentina is based on 
some years’ residence in the Argentine Republic. 


H. G. NICHOLAS, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, University Lecturer in Politics, Faculty 
Fellow of Nuffield College ; author of The British 
General Election, 1950, recently published by 
Macmillan. 
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